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Airplane View, Michigan Home and Training School, La Peer, Michigan. Correct Temperature Automatically Maintained by the Modutrol System 


INDIVIDUAL 


THE ELECTRIC CLOCK 
THERMOSTAT 


Completely automatic. 
Raises and lowers tem- 
perature setting at prede- 
terminated times without 
attention from user. 


MOTORIZED VALVE 


Controls flow of steam 
through heating systems 
Can also be used to con- 
trol flow of oil, water, ges 
or air. 


BUILDINGS OR 


GRO U P §$ 


OF BUILDINGS 


ODUTROL SYSTEM versatility and flexibility makes possible correct 

and accurate temperature control of 17 buildings of the Michigan 
Home and Training School, La Peer, Michigan. In this installation, the 
Modutrol System not only controls the source of heat (in this case stokers) 
at the central heating plant, but it places the individual buildings under 
day and night control—automatically and with the greatest heating efficiency 
and economy—and enables each unit to operate independently of the 
others. . . . Every Modutrol System installation is tailor made to meet the 
varying and exacting individual requirements of the job. Only the flexi- 
bility and versatility of the Modutrol System makes it possible to meet all 
these requirements in the correct way to insure comfort, efficiency and 
economy, both in installation and in fuel costs. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Executive Offices, 2738 Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Factories: Minneapolis, also Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana. 


Baltimore Bloomfield 
Cleveland - Dayton Denver - Detroit 


BRANCH AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICES: Akron Allentown 
Boston - Buffalo - Butte - Chicago Cincinnati 
Duluth - Grand Rapids - Hartford Indianapolis - Jackson - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Lowell 
Madison - Milwaukee Minneapolis Montreal New York City Niagera Falls 
Peoria - Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Me. Portland, Ore. Providence - St. Louis 
Salt Lake City Sen Francisco Springfield - - Toledo Toronto - Washington 
Wichite Worcester - Youngstown. : Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. XPORT: New York City. CABLE ADDRESS: “Laboramus”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


THE MODUTROL 
MOTOR 


Sturdy, quiet and depend- 
able. Modulates mixing 
dampers and air louvres 
in control distributing sys 
tems or unit ventilators. 


THE MODUSTAT 


Self contained automatic 
room temperature control 
valve for individual radi- 
ators. 























G-E WHITE ELECTRICAL 


CONDUIT MADE BY 
emmy GENERAL 


HOT-DIPPED GALVANIZED 


imeem CLECTRIC 


A NEW BOOKLET ON 
RIGID CONDUIT FOR ARCHITECTS 


All important facts about rigid conduit and 
its uses are contained in this manual. Marginal 
notations assist rapid reading. The manual is 
tabbed for proper allocations in A. |. A. refer- 
ence files. Obtain a copy from your nearest 
G-E Merchandise Distributor or write to Sec- 
tion C-10012, Merchandise Dept., General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


> RIGID CONDUIT 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Christopher Wren Tower, Provincetown, Mass. 


DRAWING BY 
BRANCH D. ELAM 


American Architect, published monthly by International Publications, Inc., 57th Street at 8th Avenue ew York, N. Y. 
Yearly subscription, $3.00. Entered as second class matter, April 5th. 1926, at the Post Office. at New ork, N. Y., under 
the act of March 3rd, 1879. Issue number 2614, dated December, 1932. 
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. Psychopathic Building, Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, New York City. Charles B. Meyers and Thompson, Holmes & Converse, Architects 
Bellevue Hospital, which since 1816 has served the people of New York City, has 
chosen Sloane-Blabon Linoleum for the floors of its new Psychopathic Building. 


9000 square yards of Sloane-Blabon Battleship Linoleum are now being installed. 
Thus one of America’s most famous hospitals is added to the long and dis- 
tinguished list of users of Sloane-Blabon Linoleum, a list which includes the Los 
Angeles County, New Haven General, Kings County, Brooklyn; Presbyterian and 
Doctors, New York City; Middletown, Orangeburg and Utica State Hospitals. 
New York: U. 5. Veterans Hospitals, Somerset Hills, N. J., and Perry Point, Md.: 


Norristown, Pa., State Hospital and St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


SLOANE-BLABON 
Lin OL E U M 


THIS PORTFOLIO WILL 
PROVE VERY HELPFUL 
WHEN SPECIFYING LINO- 
LEUM FLOORS. WE 
SHALL GLADLY SEND 
YOU A COPY ON RE- 
QUEST. W. # J. SLOANE, 
577 FIFTH AVE., N. Y¥ 
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ARCHITECTURE 
ALLIED ARTS 





MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME 
Volume 10 


Edited and published by the American Academy in Rome. 
Illustrated; 182 pages and 60 plates; size 10!/p x 1334; 
price $5.00, obtainable from the American Academy in 
Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 


HOSE architects who are interested in the researches 

of the American Academy in Rome will find in this 
Volume 10, nine essays embracing such subjects as 
further Pompeian studies, Roman inscriptions, a new 
interpretation of Jupiter Elicius, a study of Greek vases, 
restoration of the Roman Bath at Leptis Magna and 
Horace’s Sabine Villa, together with other studies of 


equal importance and eclecticism. The usual high order 


of typography has been maintained; one of the plates 
shows fragments in color of stuccoed walls in Pompeii. 


BUILDING STONES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Bulletin M-15. Issued by the Topographic & Geologic 
Survey. Illustrated; 316 pages. Copies may be obtained 
from Divisions of Documents, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Price $1.25, payable in advance by check or money order 
(no stamps), made payable to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 


N this bulletin the building stones available in each 

county of Pennsylvania are described. This volume 
should prove of much interest and practical value to 
architects who are concerned with characteristic types 
of Pennsylvania stone masonry. 
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ENGINEERING 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS 





HOUSING AMERICA 


By the Editors of Fortune. Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. Indexed; illustrated; 159 pages; 
size 6 x 834; price $2.00 


ERE in book form is the series of articles of like 
title that have appeared in recent issues of Fortune. 

In the first part of the book five chapters present “The 
Facts—Housing As It Is” covering the need for low cost 
housing and the real estate, cost, labor and economic 
aspects. Part Two undertakes to give a glimpse into 
the future, to show housing as it will be. Attention is 
paid to commercial enterprises seeking to approach the 
problem through mass production methods. A series of 
appendices on related subjects completes the volume. 
Written in the dramatic and forceful manner that has 
distinguished their publication, the editors of Fortune 
have presented a document of wide interest and one 
that has already aroused much controversial discussion. 





Radburn, New Jersey. From ‘Housing and the 
Community—Home Repair and Remodeling’ 


HOUSING AND THE COMMUNITY— 
HOME REPAIR AND REMODELING 


Reports of the Committees on Housing and the Com- 
munity, and Reconditioning, Remodeling and Moderniz- 
ing, President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Washington, D. C. Prepared by Joseph H. 
Pratt, M.D., and Frederick M. Feiker, chairmen; edited 
by John M. Gries and James Ford. Illustrated; indexed; 
289 pages; size 6x9; price $1.15 


HE larger part of this book is devoted to a series 
of studies of the relationship to housing of such mat- 
ters as health, delinquency, efficiency of industrial work- 
ers, safety, citizenship, recreation, education and crime 
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~ WILLARD PARKER HOSPITAL 


"7 The care with which the Willard 
_ Parker Hospital, one of New York 
City’s most important institutions, selec- 
ted its heat and power plant is proof 
positive of the unfailing efficiency of 
Todd Fuel Oil Burning Systems. 

In no other type of structure is the 
precise regulation of temperatures so im- 
perative or the necessity for dependable 
power so vital. 

New literature describing Todd Fuel Oil 


Burning Equipment will be sent on request. 
TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


Division of Todd Shipyards Corporation 
Foot of 23rd Street Brooklyn, N. Y. HUguenot 4-3700 


FOR DECEMBER 1932 


The Boiler Room, Willard Park 
er Hospital. Installation consists 
of two 400 H.P. Kings ford-Web- 
ster boilers, four 200 H.P. Alt- 
man Taylor boilers and two 400 
H.P. Heine boilers, fired by 20 
Todd Mechanical Forced Draft 
Fuel Oil Burners using heavy 
fuel oil of 12-16° Beaume gravity. 









16th Street and East River, New York City 





Intensely practical as well as broadly theoretical find- 
ings are included in these chapters, which will be found 
of especial value to those studying the sociological phases 
of single and multiple dwellings and slum removals. 
Statistical appendices of crime causations, home casual- 
ties and fire losses are valuable references sources. 

The second report seeks to foster the interest of home 
owners in reconditioning, remodeling and modernizing, 
to guide the owner in this type of work, and to estab- 
lish and solve the common problems encountered, Ex- 
amples of modernizing are illustrated and at the end of 
the report there is a “Home Inspection Check List.” 


ACOUSTICS AND ARCHITECTURE 


By Paul E. Sabine, Ph.D. Published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York. Illustrated; indexed; 327 
pages; size 6 x 91/4; price $3.50 

N the preparation of this book, the author has aimed 

to achieve two ends; first, to give students of physics 
and engineering an adequate grasp of the physics of 
sound in an enclosure; and second, to present to archi- 
tects and engineers the result of recent scientific study 
of the problems of the control of sound in buildings. 
The necessary mathematical treatment of the subject has 
been kept within the compass of two years of college 
training in mathematics. The book is not only an ex- 
cellent text for college courses in architectural acoustics 
but will also furnish architects and engineers with useful 
and practical information in the field of applied acoustics. 
The problems of acoustical design of auditoriums and 
theatres, the acoustical correction of rooms and broad- 
casting studios, the sound-absorbing properties of com- 
mon materials, and methods of reducing the transmis- 
sion of sound through structures are discussed. 


ART IN IRON 


Volume B—Interior Railings. 
Published by the Wrot Iron Designers, 225 West 34th 
Street, New York; a portfolio of 20 plates; size 8!/, x ||; 
price $1.25 
HIS is one of a series of twelve loose-leaf portfolios 
of ornamental iron designs of varied types and 
periods. The plates consist of pen and ink sketches 
at 34-inch scale of stair and parapet railings, etc. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


Part Il, Medieval Architecture 


By Rexford Newcomb, A. |. A. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York. Frontispiece; outline maps; 308 
pages; size 8!/, x |0!/5; paper covers; price $3.50 

HE Outlines of the History of Architecture, of 

which there are four parts, were originally prepared 
for use in the author’s classes at the University of II- 
linois where courses in the history of architecture are 
presented largely by the illustrated lecture method. 
These outlines are designed to assist the student by re- 
ducing so far as possible the need for taking notes during 
lectures. The left hand pages are entirely blank for 
notes and sketches. The text summarizes the history 
of architecture in the periods covered. This volume, be- 
ing Part II of a series, embraces medieval architecture 
from the early Christian school through the Gothic. 














HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND KITCHENS 
Edited by John M. Gries and James Ford. Published by 


the President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Washington, D. C. Illustrated; indexed; 228 
pages; size 6 x 9; price $1.15 

SYMPOSIUM of the studies of a variety of 
A specialists —- economists, engineers, sociologists, 
architects, builders and dealers in materials and equip- 
ment — is presented in this book. There is given such 
information as the proper selection of wall and floor 
coverings that are easy to clean, equipment to eliminate 
fatigue-producing movements, heights of working sur- 
faces, proper placement of lighting fixtures, etc. 

The book is divided into two parts—household manage- 
ment, and kitchens and other work centers. There are 
a number of tables giving valuable data on income in its 
relation to the cost of housing and various operating 
expenses, and similar information of concern to those 
interested in housing. 





HOME ARCHITECTURE 


By Rexford Newcomb, A. |. A. and William A. Foster, 
A.|. A. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Illustrated; indexed; 336 pages: size 6 x 9!/4; price $3.25 

HE authors of Home Architecture have prepared this 

text book and manual as the result of a combined 
teaching experience of some forty years. The book is 
designed primarily as a text for courses in home archi- 
tecture but it has been framed to serve also as a ready 
manual for the home builder and home owner. Each 
detail of construction, each basic type of material, each 
of the dominant domestic styles of architecture and all 
of the more important elements in the equipment of 
residences are discussed in a readable manner. This 
book is one that architects may safely recommend to 
prospective clients and home builders. 
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Scale Free Pipe 
is superior : 


bes scale which forms on all butt-weld pipe in the welding furnace 
is brittle. Advantage is taken of this fact in the manufacture of 
NATIONAL Pipe. Just after the pipe is welded, the scale, becoming 
brittle in cooling, is broken off by a special mechanical treatment. A 
smooth, clean surface results. This process was invented and developed 
by National Tube Company and is applied to NATIONAL Pipe (butt- 
weld sizes 4 to 3-inch). The advantages of this superior product are: 
1, Minimized corrosion-particularly pitting. Mill-scale is one of 


the principal causes of pitting; therefore, when scale is removed, 
longer life is obtained from the pipe. 


Clean, smooth surfaces, inside and outside—forming a better 
base for platings, galvanizing, or other protective coatings. 

Full delivery capacity—less friction loss, because there are no 
obstructions to the flow. 

No damage to valve seats; no clogging of small orifices— 
because there is no scale in the pipe to break off. 


Greater strength at the weld. The additional rolling this pipe 

receives in the Scale Free Process increases the strength at the weld 

approximately 20 per cent, making the pipe particularly desirable 
All NATIONAL Galvanized Pipe is given a special for bending and coiling. 


chromate treatment to resist discoloration and the 
formation of white rust. This patented process pre- 


serves that smooth glistening surface or metallic NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY -» Pittsburgh, Pa. 


luster characteristic of good galvanizing practice. 


For better and longer service, specify NATIONAL Scale Free Pipe. 


] 
Subsidiary of United Us States Steel Corporation 


NATIONAL SCALE FREE PIPE 
SPELLERIZED 
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ee . en and its workers keep pace 
with the soaring visions of the 
new architecture. CB Sections, the 
the most recent contribution to the 
efficiency of structural steel, have 
been particularly prominent in this 
upward climb, as evidenced by their 


use in the world’s tallest structures. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 187 
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GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, 
N. A., requires no introduction to 
those who know painters. Many ex- 
amples of his work are to be found 
in foremost art galleries throughout 
the United States and abroad. He 
studied art under Jules Le Febvre 
and Tony Robert Fleury. He was 
decorated by the French government 
in 1925 as an Officer of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, France. 
The Browne Art Class of Province- 
town, Massachusetts, is well-known. 


Mr. Browne’s subject for this month’s 
cover is the interior of an old church 
at Carinnac in the Dordogne, 
Southern France. With respect to 
it, Mr. Browne says, “there is some- 
thing in the atmosphere and tonal 
quality of these old moss-covered 
church interiors that at once lends 
itself to water color . . . the picture 
must be done in a broad simple way. 
If there is detail it should be sug- 
gested and become a mere incident 
in the general scheme.” 
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In Small Projects 
Lie Large Opportunities 


BY BENJAMIN F. BETTS, A.I.A. 


URING the past two years many architects, some possessing well 
established reputations, have been forced to design small buildings of 
a type to which they formerly gave little or no consideration. The archi- 
tecture of any Main Street is sufficient to indicate the need for archi- 
tects giving small buildings their attention. In doing so, they are rendering 





real service to the community. 


One architect, for the first time in his life, has been remodeling small stores 
and restaurants. These must be executed at small cost and at a reduced fee. 
He has learned how to get the most “architecture” for the least money and 
how to work efficiently so that he may have a little of his fee left over for 
himself. He makes sure that his clients at least obtain good plans and clear 
drawings. One restaurant was losing patronage. After it was altered, pat- 
ronage returned. The owner gives the architect due credit, tells his friends 
and this architect gets more work. 


Another architect saw in his town an old time drug store. The store floor 
was several steps above the street. The second floor was being wastefully 
used for storage purposes. The architect convinced the druggist that his busi- 
ness could be improved by lowering the store floor to the street level and that 
the second floor, replanned for the offices of a local dentist, could be made to 
produce an income. The alteration was made. The druggist admits that his 
business has improved. He now has a tenant on the second story. The ap- 
pearance of Main Street has been improved. 


OTH of these architects have learned that through observation, intelligent 

handling and giving good service, they can obtain commissions even in dull 
times. Their clients have learned that architectural service pays dividends and 
they do not hesitate to recommend such service to their friends. 


Through contact with the owners of small buildings these architects have also 
learned that they are rendering a necessary service to a group that has too 
long suffered through lack of a “doctor.” They have found this work to be 
less irksome than they had supposed. These architects realize, with a sense 
of personal satisfaction, that they have taken a leaf from the book of the 
medical profession. They have given service where needed no matter who 
asked for it. When architects do more of this kind of service, the appearance 
of American towns and cities will be improved, and more buildings will be 
better planned. And the public will then instinctively turn to the architect 
when it thinks of building. In small profits lie large opportunities. 
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Evidence of the intention to integrate the Gothic tradition with contemporary life is seen 
in the designs of Liverpool Cathedral and St. Paul's, Liverpool, by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 


The Modern 


Spirit Enters 


Contemporary Church Architecture 


BY JOSEPH HUDNUT 


Professor of the History of Architecture, Columbia University 


IOLLET-LE-DUC once attempted a definition of 

style in architecture. “Style,” he said, “is the con- 

sequence of a principle methodically followed.” 

Style is not in itself a principle. Style is not an 
end to be definitely aimed at by an architect. Style is a 
consequence. It is the unforeseen result of methods of 
building and of processes in planning that have other 
and more immediate objectives. 

Gothic architecture illustrates perfectly the definition 
of Viollet. Gothic architecture was created by men who 
were engaged in a technical problem of absorbing in- 
terest; they neither foresaw nor intended the style that 
was the consequence of their preoccupation. The style 
emerged as a kind of emanation from the principle 
that they followed. Gothic architecture is a splendid 
flower that sprang up unbidden from beneath the feet 
of earnest men whose only intention was a complete 
sincerity in the employment of structural forms. 

The Modern “Gothic style” is both foreseen and cal- 
culated. It is deliberate and studied and arises, not from 
structural exigencies, but from a desire for style for its 
own sake. Style is the chief interest of the designer. 
At times this style is wholly divorced from structure ; 
at other times a type of structure is used only for the 
sake of the style. In the first instance the principle 
seems to be primarily that of insincerity in the employ- 
ment of form. In the second instance style is certainly 
not a consequence of a method of building: the method 
of building is, obviously, the consequence of the style. 


i Fe 


Corbusier has given us recently a wider definition of 
style. “Style,” he says, “is a unity of principle animat- 
ing all the work of an epoch.” Not as a consequence 
of structure alone does style come into being, but through 
the operation of all those manifold and tangled circum- 
stances—social, economic, ethical—which in any epoch 
condition structure itself. The technique of an era is 
itself the consequence of the knowledge, habits, and 
limitations of that era which in a thousand subtle ways 
are transmuted through technique into style, so that in 
each great architecture we might read, could we rightly 
interpret its symbols, the heart and conscience, the 
aspirations and intentions, of the generation that created 
it. Style is emanation from the spirit of an age. 

How is it possible, then, that two ages so wholly 
opposed in spirit and in outward form as the Medieval 
and Modern can produce ecclesiastical architectures that 
are identical in character? 

The answer to this question can be found in a curious 
creed that we hold concerning the past. It is to be 
found in our interpretation of history. We believe that 
the Gothic centuries knew more about God than our own, 
that their faith was more constant, their piety more 
pure ; and we believe that they built their experience and 
faith into Gothic architecture, which thus becomes, for 
us, a symbol of a spiritual exaltation which we, in the 
midst of our distracted, doubting and unstable world, 
would willingly recapture. Our churches exist for the 
sake of this symbolic meaning. They grow, not spon- 
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The honest dignity of brick is embodied in Edward Maufe's 
design of a church at Shepherd's Bush, England. The interior 
lacks the harshness and strident assertion of most modern 
work. At the right: lvar Tengbom's Hogalid church at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, a fine instance of his virile and satisfying style 


taneously from our soil, from our habits, from certain 
practical needs that must be met; they are rather the 
products of our thought, drawing their power from wells 
of memory and association. 

Now an architecture of symbols is the most precarious 
of all architectures. It may be utterly destroyed in a 
breath by influences as incalculable and as uncontrollable 
as a change in popular opinion. The command of Mod- 
ern Gothic monuments over our imaginations is hourly 
threatened: is indeed hour by hour passing away. 
Churches being built today will tomorrow be without 
significance. 


INCE they rely upon symbols they must change with 

symbols. Because they are seen through a screen of 
history they must change with changes in the screen 
of history. The Gothic cathedral, which was yester- 
day the work of “ignorant and monkish barbarians,” 
which today is the “spontaneous voicing of a people's 
soul,” will tomorrow be the “arrogant product of tyranny 
and of fear, built by forced labor, paid for by papal in- 
dulgences, devoted to the uses of a proud and merciless 
aristocracy.” 

Gothic architecture is an artistic, not a religious, tradi- 
tion. As classic architecture translates into stone the 
spirit of the Mediterranean peoples, so Gothic archi- 
tecture expresses the spirit of the North. The fringed 
pines and dark forest avenues of the Baltic countries 
inspired its thrilling heights, its foliated pinnacles, its 
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branched arches, and its troubled vistas. Had there 
been no Christianity or had it never spread; had there 
been no monasticism and no St. Augustine, no Council 
of Ephesus and no Papacy, there would still have been 
Gothic architecture. The temple at Chartres, dedicated 
to Wotan and Thor rather than to the Queen of Heaven, 
would still offer us its majestic harmonies of space and 
light, its sublime revelation of spiritual peace. 

It was not until the Nineteenth Century that this 
medieval tradition was transformed into a Christian 
tradition. The Nineteenth Century, projecting its own 
desires upon the screen of an imaginary past, senti- 
mentalized medieval history, filling it with poetic color 
and romantic movement, idealizing its institutions, its 
personages, and its religion; and this legend, illustrated 
by poets and painters, skillfully fostered by ecclesiastics, 
exploited by architects, came at length to have a firm 
hold upon the popular imagination, where a child-like 
faith in chance analogies united this imaginary medieval 
world with Christian sentiment. 

The result of this union is our present architecture 
of sentiment. The Church, which for fifteen hundred 
years had been the chief patron of the art of form 
divorced Herself from that art in order to create a new 
architecture which relied, almost wholly, upon ideas 
associated with form. 

Most modern churches are indeed formless: they are 
mere aggregations of symbols. The spire is such a 
symbol; the cross-shaped plan is another; and so are 
clustered pillars, rose windows, pointed arches, and even 
buttresses. Each of these has come to have an arbitrary 
determinate significance. Architecture in this way be- 
comes a literary art, an art of sentiment, making its 
appeal, through symbols, to memory and to emotion. 

Architecture, deprived of form, is a trivial art. Archi- 
tecture never attains its true power through symbols 
Great architecture addresses itself directly to the soul 
through patterns immediately and directly apprehended. 
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The Baroque in stylized form translated into brick is evident in 
St. Bonifazius Kirche, Erlanger, Germany. Fritz Frechsenberger, 
architect. At left: Conventionalized Romanesque describes 
the Frauenfriedenkirche, Frankfurt. Hans Herkommer, architect 


When the Abbott Sugar spoke of the mystic power of 
architecture to kindle the soul, to exalt the soul from 
the material to the immaterial, lifting it from the base- 
ness of earth to the serenity of Heaven, he was not 
referring to the fact that the twelve pillars of St. Denis 
symbolized the twelve apostles or that the vertical lines 
of the abuttments symbolized the aspiration of the 
Christian heart. He meant that architecture, like music, 
is in its own right, with its peculiar abstract and mathe- 
matical beauty, without reference to history or dogma, 
to rite or to personality, a religious art capable of ex- 
pressing in universal evocative rhythms the most pro- 
found of spiritual verities. 

The Modern Gothicist, preferring sentimental and 
poetic values to formal values, cuts off architecture from 
these the true sources of its power and at the same time 
deprives the Church of its most devoted, tried, and use- 
ful servant. Architecture in his hands becomes little 
more than a literary exercise; a dogma expressed in 
the remembered overtones of constructed forms. With 
all its display of erudition and high purpose, its ex- 
pense, popularity and self-satisfaction, it is a counterfeit 
and insignificant art. 


A MORE comprehensive interpretation of history 
and more profound understanding of the role of 
architecture in religion will presently shatter this elab- 
orate art. Architects will be set free from the present 
tyranny of populace and priests. We shall develop from 
our own technique—from our own spirit translated into 
technique—a new and living “style” which the Church 
will recognize and use. 

In Europe, where since the World War men have re- 
examined with a more penetrating candour than in 
America the values of their contemporary civilization. 
there now obtains an almost universal dissatisfaction 
with romantic architecture. Everywhere there is blow- 
ing a cold regenerating wind that is stripping ecclesi- 
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Above: The interior of the Schwabische Kriegergedachniskirche, 
Neu-Ulm, Germany, Dominikus Bohm, architect, is one of the most 
eloquent of our time. At right: Professor Bohm's church at 
Bischenhof frankly derives its form from an engineering principle 


astical, no less than secular, architecture of its stylistic 
accretions, blowing from the sides of churches all of 
that histrionic increment of tracery, pinnacle, buttress, 
arcading, and crocheted gable, with which the Nineteenth 
Century covered them, setting free broad evocative pat- 
terns of mass and space and the clear dynamic lines of 
structure. Architecture is beginning once more its 
strenuous and joyous search for form. 


HE designer of the Liverpool Cathedral, Sir Giles 

Gilbert Scott, was perhaps not consciously the fore- 
runner of this coming renaissance. Yet in each suc- 
cessive design for the vast project at Liverpool there 
is an unmistakable trend towards that “great and cath- 
olic system” prophesied by his distinguished grand- 
father. In plane and profile the central tower and 
transepts gain in simplicity and breadth; the detail 
becomes less and less oppressive; there is an increasing 
boldness in the handling of traditional motifs. It is not 
difficult to guess the architect’s ultimate intentions in 
respect to the cathedral, for these are clearly revealed in 


his smaller churches. He intends, clearly, to reintegrate 


the Gothic tradition with contempoary life. Here is an 
increasing frankness in the relation of outward form 
to structure, and in detail a refreshing awareness of 
the modern milieu. 

These qualities are not less evident in the work of 
many of the younger British architects, among whom 
Edward Maufe is perhaps the best known on this side 
of the Atlantic. In his churches at Acton and at Shep- 
herd’s Bush the honest dignity of brick structure is su- 
perbly embodied in the design. There is no finer material 
for a church than brick nor one more fitted for a trans- 
lation of the quietude and the candour that ought to 
distinguish ecclesiastical architecture. He has shown 
us that integrity in structure is by no means incompatible 
with the greatest charm. His designs, especially in their 
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interiors, are without harshness and lack altogether that 
strident assertion of modernity which too many con- 
temporary architects seem to find necessary. We must 
remember that modern architecture is, in part at least, 
a movement of protest, and like all protestant move- 
ments it “doth at times protest too much.” Those who 
scoff at it take delight, of course, in exploiting the work 
of its extremists. 

The restraint and the freshness of Mr. Maufe’s work 
suggest immediately the work of his contemporaries in 
Sweden, who have in innumerable instances attained a 
spontaneity and grace in style with a minimum of self- 
consciousness. The celebrated Hogalids Church, in Stock- 
holm, by Mr. Ivar Tengbom is a characteristic example. 
Sweden is, like England, a romantic country, and like 
England, has a strongly-rooted national tradition which 
here is treated with a tactfulness not unlike that evident 
in Liverpool Cathedral. But Sweden which is a small 
and compact nation, also possesses an intellectual aris- 
tocracy capable of forming and guiding the public taste. 
This is the reason, no doubt, for the more rapid advance 
of Sweden towards a living architecture. 


UT it is neither in England nor Sweden that the 

most important advances have been made in eccle- 
siastical building. It may be extravagant to suppose that 
Germany, the country which suffered most materially 
from the World War has gained the most spiritually, 
but T have no doubt but that the bitter experiences of 
the past decade have there thrown into a relief more 
drastic than elsewhere the empty banalities of the Nine- 
teenth Century tradition. Germany has led more than 
one Reformation. 

For the sake of clarity we may distinguish two classes 
among recent German churches. The first of these is 
represented by such churches as that at Erlangen, by 
Professor Fritz Frechsenberger, in which the architect, 
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like his English and Swedish colleagues, attempts an 
integration of historic precedent and modern materials, 
processes and needs. This kind of church ought clearly 
to be distinguished from those in which the architect 
makes the more daring attempt of developing an archi- 
tecture directly from a modern building technique. 

The Baroque, which is the most persistent tradition 
in Germany, is presented in the Erlangen church in a 
highly stylized form and is superbly translated into a 
brick technique. The process is one of adaption—of 
elimination and emphasis—which begins with a definite 
and inherited pattern and proceeds toward a pattern 
more consistent with a Twentieth Century environment. 

At Frankfurt, Mr. Hans Herkommer built in 1927 
the monumental Frauenfriedenkirche whose finely bal- 
anced cubical facade, divided by three mighty arches, 
might be described as a design in unaffected Roman- 
esque: the kind of architecture that Richardson might 
have created had he lived ten years longer. The work 
of Herr Herkommer owes much to Richardson; and 
this is true, though less obviously, of the work of the 
most brilliant German church architect, Professor Dom- 
inikus Bohm. Richardson was not, as many suppose, 
merely another revivalist ; his great glory lies in the fact 
that he proposed and often times attempted, a national 
experimentation in form and structure. The interior of 
Professor Bohm’s church at Ulm is beyond doubt one of 
the most eloquent of our time. Among its thousand 
subtleties, the skillful use of light as an integral part of 
the pattern is perhaps the most notable. The light, warm 
and varied in tone, is admitted in such a way as to afford 
dramatic contrasts in the tones of the vaulted surfaces, 
all of which are of white concrete. There is no orna- 
ment and, except for the frescoes about the sanctuary, 
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The lightness and metallic quality of the steel frame has 
been expressed by thin membrane-like walls without 
ornament in the Stahlkirche, Miskovici, Czecho-Slovakia, 
F. L. Gahura, architect. The Evangelischekirche, Stutt- 
gard, Volkart and Trudinger, architects, shown at 
the left, is sincere, direct, honest and intelligent in 


design. Had the Christians of the first century 
possessed our technique they would have built like this 


no representation: all of the tedious banalaties of imi- 
tated Gothic—the juggling of decorated stones, the elab- 
orate effort of ribbed structure, the vulgarities of pic- 
torial glass—are resolutely put aside. The peace and 
completeness of pure architecture have seldom been 
more convincingly demonstrated. 





E are apt to forget that the Gothic Cathedrals 

are the work of engineers. These huge skele- 
tons in stone must have been stark indeed at their 
first appearance, before the rich foliage of sculptured 
pinnacle, niche and gable began to sprout from the sides 
of their arid buttresses. If therefore we experience in 
those churches of our own day a corresponding harsh- 
ness we need not despair of a later humanization. Con- 
temporary processes of production have made anachro- 
nisms of all types of hand-carved ornament—even though 
we may, in exceptional instances, and usually at a shock- 
ing waste of Christian resources, create fairly accurate 
reproductions. 

The church at Bischofsheim, designed by Professor 
3ohm, is even more frankly derived from an engineer- 
ing principle than the church at Ulm. The material is 
concrete which is moulded into parabolic forms con- 
genial to that material. The surfaces are left unmodeled 
and are, as yet, undecorated; the architect relies upon 
nothing other than the pure architectonic values of form 
and upon the studied play of the light which reveals 
this form. 

In the famous Stahlkirche, built in 1928 at Cologne 
by Mr. Otto Bartning (and since removed to Frank- 
fort) another form of modern structure is used. Here 
is no masonry whatever and, as a consequence, no monu- 
mentality. That achurchcan (Continued on page 84) 
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Lightness and luminosity of Fourteenth Century architecture are recaptured in 
the Stahlkirche, Cologne—a modern Sainte Chapelle. Otto Bartning, architect 
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riouses 
Cannot be Built 


Like Automobiles 


Essential Social and Spiritual 
Values Are Not Machine Products 
But Are Those of the Architect 


BY ARTHUR T. NORTH, A.I.A. 


EARS ago the Joplin lead miners used a simple 
contrivance, known as a “jig,” to separate the 
heavy and valuable ‘“galena” lead ore from the 
lighter and valueless quartz-like substance known 

as “chats.” This same process for separating the valu- 
able from the valueless can be applied in principle to 
every human activity, including building construction. 

During the past ten years, efforts have been made to 
devise new methods of building construction for the 
purpose of producing a better structure at a reduced 
cost. These efforts have been stimulated greatly during 
the past three years of business depression by a gen- 
eral belief that the low-income group cannot own nor 
even occupy acceptable dwellings constructed according 
to present costly and wasteful methods. The effort to 
produce the necessary better and less costly structure, 
when undertaken by understanding persons, was predi- 
cated always upon retaining those inherent elements of 
good dwelling house architecture that contribute to the 
spiritual and social well-being of the occupants as well 
as those which provide comfortable and sanitary shelter. 
Apparently some designers have been so concerned with 
the development of new methods that they have failed 
to recognize and incorporate these essential qualities of 
the dwelling. 

The extent of the effort to produce a better and less 
costly house is disclosed in a recent investigation of 
more than seventy designs and proposed methods of 
construction by Frederick T. Llewellyn, consulting en- 
gineer, United States Steel Corporation. The designers 
evidently held a wide range of concepts that can be 
classified as good, bad and indifferent—some curiously 
fashioned ; some quite amusing, tragically so; and some 
few that evidence a logical conception of the problem 
and an effort to attain a well-defined and adequate ob- 
jective. Practically all of them comprehend a fire-re- 
sistant structure, insulated to reduce temperature and 
sound transmission. Practically all of the designs in- 
clude a steel structural frame of some kind. 

After studying the Llewellyn report and other de- 
signs which it does not include, it seems timely to place 
the newly devised methods of construction upon a Joplin 
“jig,” so to speak, first to examine critically the residue 
that must possess the qualities of practicalness, archi- 
tectural appropriateness and economy in cost, and, sec- 
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ond to examine the waste “chats” in order to determine 
the causes of failure. 

There is a well-defined iconoclastic tendency in many 
of these designs which evidences a lack of understand- 
ing of what really constitutes a fit habitation for human 
beings and a failure to recognize the fact that fitness 
results from the application of well-established elements 
of design. Inexperienced in the actual construction of 
houses, or convinced that anything traditional must be 
discarded, these iconoclasts fail to recognize a certain 
inseparable relation between construction, plan and 
aesthetic elements that results in the satisfactory house. 
Jecause automobile manufacturers have improved the 
mechanical and structural quality of their product by 
mass-production methods and at the same time have re- 
duced its cost, these iconoclasts have assumed that the 
same methods are applicable to the production of houses ; 
hence the concept prevailing among them of a house 
merely as a manufactured product. The analogy is not 
a correct one. 

The automobile, as its name indicates, is a mobile 
article while the house is stationary and immovable. 
Their end and purpose are different in every respect. 
The general form and appearance of automobiles has 
become standardized and there is no reason to expect 
any radical departure from this condition. Similarity 
of appearance of automobiles is accepted as an inherent 
characteristic and the public has no other conception 
of them. In fact, the average person is unable to dis- 
tinguish one from another except for a difference in 
color and size. This is the inevitable result of machine- 
made, mass-production methods. 

As a result of this mass-production obsession, influ- 
enced possibly by the so-called “international’’ style in 
architecture, some architects have strayed from the path 
of common sense; a matter perhaps to be expected dur- 
ing these times of great changes, readjustment and emo- 
tional stress. These architectural aberrations are ex- 
emplified by such productions as the much-exploited 
Dymaxian house and a queer contraption, originated in 
Chicago, that resembles a Coney Island carrousel. Both 
are suspended from a center pole like a circus tent, predi- 
cated evidently upon the alleged desirability of using 
steel in tension in recognition of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
recent epochal discovery that steel excels in resisting 
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tensile stresses. Competent engineers, however, realize 
that in stable structures the tensile stresses must be off- 
set by corresponding compression stresses to produce a 
state of equilibrium, and consequently that these new 
types of suspended constructions are not necessarily 
economical in cost 
Examples of architectural decadence resulting from 
this movement have been illustrated widely in both lay 
and professional publications. These conceptions pro- 
claim a better “industrialization of manufacturing shelter 
not an aesthetic but an industrial problem.” With 
the automobile industry as an example, those advocat- 
ing this concept of housing propose the “manufacturing 
of shelter’ without taking cognizance of the aesthetic 
qualities that are known to be essential to satisfactory 
human habitations. 


N amusing instance of architectural aberration is 

that of a well-known architect who has stated re- 
cently that the American has become a nomad and that 
he should, therefore, be provided with a cheap, demount- 
able, portable, tin-clad house that can be moved easily 
and cheaply from one site to another as the owner may 
elect. It appears that the Arab has solved the problem 
of the nomad’s house most logically by the use of the 
tent—and Americans have not evinced a desire to live 
in tents. This is but another example of the loose talk- 
ing and illogical thinking, that, with the equally illogical 
and bizarre planning and designing, impose a real and 
heavy handicap upon the laudable enterprise of produc- 
ing better and less costly houses. Even though these 
aberrant efforts are confusing to the public, they must 
be tolerated and they will be found as the ephemera- 
here today and gone tomorrow. 

One masterpiece design, intended to be the core of 
architectural and industrial perfection, indicates a squat 
appearing, flat-roofed house covered with sheet iron, 
flanged vertically at the joints to provide structural sup- 
ports for the sheet iron clad roof. The indefinite details 
of construction do not give the impression of being de- 
signed according to correct engineering principles nor 
to secure the maximum economy of materials. The plan 
shows an intensive utilization of space like that of Pull- 
man sleeping cars and dining car kitchens. 

This particular instance, but one of many, illustrates 
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facturers in the attempt to produce standardized dwelling 
houses by machine-made, mass-production methods. 

A common weakness in the manufacturers’ approach 
is the natural desire to utilize the maximum quantity 
of materials produced by the sponsoring concern, re- 
gardless of their fitness. Any design or scheme de- 
veloped for the primary purpose of promoting the maxi- 
mum use of any one material or proprietary article, 
regardless of its physical characteristics, is doomed to 
failure. The designer, having no choice, is handicapped 
before he starts. 

Notwithstanding that particular group of cognoscenti 
that aims to eradicate the “tailor-made” structure and 
the “architect-tailor,” the production of dwellings is the 
job for the capable and experienced architect alone. The 
engineers’ concept of a non-aesthetic shelter manufac- 
tured according to diagram and schedule of cataloged 
products is incomplete. 

Any approach to this problem that fails to recognize 
the true functions of the architect, that discards the 
jealously guarded prerogatives of labor and the natural 
allocation of work to long established trades, or that 
forgets that bankers lend money only on salable prop- 
erties (which seldom include radical departures from 
accustomed forms) is as futile as the hopeful dreams 
of the reformer who seeks to create in a lifetime an 
Utopia in this imperfect world. 

It is generally agreed that the production of the better 
and less costly house involves a quite radical departure 
from present day building methods, in which the use 
of new materials and new uses of old materials may be 
an important factor. Similarly, it is recognized that good 
architectural design should reflect the materials used 
and the method of construction. This does not signify, 
however, that a radical change must be made in the plan 
arrangement and the appearance of the house. 

The inhabitants of every country throughout the world 
have been familiar with their contemporary styles of 
architecture as well as with those of former times. They 
have well-defined and firmly established opinions as to 
what constitutes a dwelling, both structurally and aesthet- 
ically. They have always exercised their rightful priv- 
ilege to identify their individual dwellings according to 
their artistic ability and financial means. We deplore 
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Steel houses of factory produced standard panels have 
of stock units, a choice of paint colors and accessory 


industrial systems that provide our coal miners, steel 
and textile workers with those endless rows of drab, 
miserable dwellings that must have inevitably a harmful 
effect upon the spiritual, mental and physical well-being 
of the occupants. Except that the machine-made, mass- 
production house is more comfortable and sanitary, its 
effect on the occupant would be similarly undesirable. 
Spiritual, mental and physical well-being is enhanced 
always by the exercise and development of individualism, 
especially when related to the home and its environs. 
Housing that fails to respect these human values must 
be considered among the “chats” to be discarded by 
our Joplin jig. 

It should be possible to incorporate the desirable 
elements of individualism in a low-cost, prefabricated, 
contractor-produced house—a house that retains an 
architectural “flavor” in its design. The owner of even 
the most simple and inexpensive house should be able to 
possess one of distinct individuality. Construction of 
the exterior walls, partitions, floors and roofs may be 
broken down into structural units that conform to the 
architect’s design. These units may be made of wood, or 
of metallic and mineral substances that are low in cost 
and universally available, so combined as to produce a 
weatherproof, fire-resistant, strong, insulated, and dur- 
able structure. The units 
should be fabricated on the 
site, with temporary shelter, 
or at a central point within 
trucking distance of the site. 
The mechanical equipment 
required for erection should 
be comparable in cost and 
movability to that now owned 
by the ordinary general con- 
tractor. This system would 
obviate the tremendous main- 
tenance and overhead charges 
involved in the land, per- 
manent buildings and equip- 
ment required for great 
manufacturing plants in 
which the machine-made, 
mass-production house must 
be produced. 





cast the future American 
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Perhaps the Dutch architect Rietveld has here fore- 


steel 


been developed in France by Fillod. Various combinations 
decorative 


elements are relied upon for individuality 


Typical of this logical approach are systems in which 
pre-fabricated wall and floor units are attached securely 
to a simple structural frame. The door and window 
frames are incorporated in the wall units when made. 
In the manufacture and erection of the prefabricated 
units, skilled mechanics of the established trades can be 
employed. The cost of the heating, plumbing and elec- 
trical equipment can be reduced materially by shop 
fabrication and assembling of certain supply and waste 
piping, radiator branches and connections that conform 
to the standard “roughing in” requirements of the se- 
lected fixtures. It is evident that by such means the 
ultimate cost of house production can be reduced mate- 
rially with minimum labor dislocation. [employment 
of labor will be maintained by the increased volume of 
building construction that would logically follow suc- 
cessful low-cost housing. 


ANY manufacturers of building materials have con- 
M tributed to the development of such construction 
by their efforts to produce new materials and new com- 
binations of old materials that reduce construction costs 
through simplification of design, fabrication and assembly. 

Contrary to the gloomy prospect for decreased archi- 
tectural service implied in the “industrialization of manu- 
facturing shelter . not an 
aesthetic but an industrial 
problem” (which must result 
in a stupid and sterile archi- 
tecture) we have in this ap- 
proach the prospect of in- 
creased business for the local 
architect, the local contractor 
and local labor in the small 
house field. The increased 
volume of building opera- 
tions resulting from the de- 
velopment of the prefabric- 
cated, contractor-produced, 
house will contribute to bet- 
ter architecture in a long 
neglected field. Of this char- 
acter is the ore of real progress 
discovered by the operation 


home of enameled con- re si gate 
of our Joplin “housing” jig. 
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Loss by Fire 


BY GEORGE F. KAISER, LL.B. 


® WHAT HE DID. An architect was engaged to draw 
plans and specifications for a dwelling house and to 
superintend its construction. The second day the owner 
occupied the house it caught fire and was totally de- 
stroyed. The owner contended that the fire was due to 
negligence on the part of the architect and demanded 
that he be paid for his loss. 

The architect denied that he had been negligent and 
contended that even if he had been negligent in the 
supervision of construction he still would not be liable. 
By refusing to discuss any setthement whatsoever, the 
architect caused the owner to institute suit. 


WHY HE DID IT. The architect knew that he could 
be held liable for failure to use requisite skill and care 
in the preparation of the plans and specifications. He 
did not realize however, that the same obligation might 
be imposed upon him for his acts as superintendent. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. 
When the case came up for trial the court decided that 
the architect must pay the damages sustained by his 
client, holding that he had been negligent and saying 
“Where the same person is architect and superintendent 
he is liable in both capacities in damages for lack of 
skill and care in the construction of a building. Even 
a builder is bound to discover defects that are reason- 
ably discoverable or patent. As he was the architect in 
the first instance, and then promised to superintend the 
construction of the building, it was part of his duty to 
see that it was properly constructed and it was his duty 


ARCHITECT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


® WHAT HE DID. An architect was engaged to com- 
plete a building according to the plans made by a preced- 
ing architect with whom the client had disagreed. 

The architect did the work and the owner moved in 
before the building was completed. When the architect 
tried to collect the amount due him however, the owner 
refused to pay even when the architect threatened suit. 


WHY HE DID IT. The owner justified his refusal 
to pay on the ground that the architect had failed to 
properly superintend the erection of the building and 
had failed to compel the contractor to furnish proper 
materials and proper work and labor in completing it. 


WHY HE SHOULDN’T HAVE DONE IT. The 
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to correct defects while superintending the construction. 
A contract by an architect to draw plans and specifica- 
tions implies ‘skill and ability’ in their preparation and 
in this instance the house may have called for imperfect 
plans and specifications (a defect on the part of the 
architect in the first instance in making his plans) but 
when the same architect entered into a written agree- 
ment immediately after such plans were approved, to 
superintend the construction of the building, such an 
undertaking will be treated as a contemporaneous agree- 
ment, and as the architect was obligated to bring to the 
performance of his contract reasonable care and skill, 
the same duty will be imposed on him as superintendent.” 


LIMITED TO OWN WORK 


architect sued the owner and the court deciding in favor 
of the architect said: “If the architect failed to exercise 
reasonable care and diligence in the superintendence of 
the completion of the building, such failure should be 
considered in deciding what amount if any the architect 
is entitled to recover, but an architect employed to com- 
plete a building according to the plans and specifications 
of a preceding architect is not responsible to the employer 
for error in such plans and specifications, nor, if the 
quality of material and workmanship prescribed thereby 
does not meet with the approval or expectation of the 
employer; but such architect is merely required to com- 
plete the building in a reasonably careful and skillful 
manner and in substantial compliance with the plans and 
specifications of the preceding architect.” 
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The model before rendering in water color was started. Drawn at !/g” scale. Width of original drawing, |4!/g’’; height, 75” 


How to Make a Cardboard Model 





oY Www: 


House Designed by 


ILLIMAN 
Charles S. Keefe 


Model Assembled by Arthur H. Gilkison 


1 Elevations and details are drawn 
with pencil, then inked in. Tabs are 
left for gluing where roof contacts 
with walls and where walls join 


Rendering with water color is done 
before cutting out and assembling 


3 Model is cut out and assembled, all 
bending being done before assembly 
is started.Accessories are then added 


HIS method of making models is based upon the 
principle of form and effect. If one takes a posi- 

tion where he can see the whole building he is able 

to observe its effect as a unit, whereas if he stands 
close by he observes the details. With this thought in 
mind it is logical to proceed on the basis that features 
making up the form of the building should be formed, 
while features such as windows and doors, trellises, trim 
and other details can be drawn or painted on the surface. 
The material used in making cardboard models should 
be three ply drawing paper with a surface suitable for 
water color. The most practical and satisfactory scale 
is one eighth inch equals one foot. Three important 
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factors enter into making satisfactory models: accuracy 
in laying out the work, the making of as few pieces as 
possible, and color. In laying out the model it is always 
best to measure from an established line. That is, estab- 
lish a floor line and make all vertical measurements from 
that line; for horizontal measurements, establish a center 
line for each elevation. To make as few pieces as pos- 
sible, a little study should be given to the plans before 
starting to lay out the elevations. 

The first step is to draw the elevations, commencing 
at one corner and continuing around the entire house. 
Upon the elevations should be drawn the windows, doors, 
trim and other details. Tabs for gluing should be left 
where the roof comes in contact with the walls and 
where the walls are joined together at the corner. After 
the elevations are laid out the dimensions for all other 
parts should be taken directly from them in preference 
to the drawings. 

The roof is a matter of simple projection and develop- 
ment with tabs left for gluing. The bottom is the shape 
of the plan and includes the porch floor. A top stiffener 
should be made similar in shape to the bottom in re- 
verse. Chimneys and porch walls are details that are 
worked out and provision made on the elevations and 
roof to accommodate them. After the layout has been 
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After rendering with water color, assem- 
bly is started. Note horizontal bracing 


Completed model mounted 
on corrugated board. Size 
of house, 4” wide by 3” 
deep. Hedges, flower bed, 
vegetable garden and part 
of shrubbery made from 
rubber sponge. Trees, weed 
tops cemented to board with 
chewing gum. Pool, tinfoil. 
Flagstone walks, painted. 
Figure, chewing gum 


drawn in pencil it should be inked in with black or brown 
waterproof ink and the drawing cleaned. 

The second step is the rendering. This should be done 
with water color before the model is cut out and as- 
sembled. Touching up can be done after assembling but 
care should be taken not to get the model too wet or it 
will pull out of shape while drying. 

The third step is cutting out and assembling. 
the layout is cut out the corners that are to be bent, 
including the gluing tabs, should be scored with the 
point of a knife to make the bending easier and uniform. 
After scoring, the model can be cut out and made ready 
for assembling. All the bending should be done before 
starting to assemble. After bending, the walls should be 
joined at the corners and the bottom stiffener put in 
place, with the edges of the gluing tabs even with the 
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bottom of the walls. The top stiffener is then put in 
place. The bottom and the top stiffener form the shape 
of the house and make the model rigid. The roof is 
added next and should be glued together before fasten- 
ing to the walls of the model. When fastened to the 
walls, cotton twine can be wound around it to hold it in 
place while drying. The details such as chimneys, 
porches, and so forth are next put in place and the model 
is completed insofar as the house is concerned. 

The method is not confined to house work but can be 
adapted to buildings of all kinds. Conventional methods 
can be used to indicate and suggest trees, shrubs, walks, 
walls and pools. 

With the fundamental principles of so simple a method 
of making models understood, it may be left to the in- 
genuity of the model maker to solve individual problems. 
23 
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"The Fleet," a shanty boat colony on the Mississippi River. By James Anthony Kelly 


SPARKLING 
BLACK AND 
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Woodcuts by 


James Anthony Kelly 

A. W. K. Billings, Jr. 

Frank Hartley Anderson 
Alfred M. Butts 


Main Entrance, Cluny 
Museum, Paris. By A. 
W. K. Billings, Jr., A.IA. 
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"Negro Dray Stand on 
a Rainy Winter Day." 
By Frank Hartley Ander- 
son, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Depicts a group 
of delapidated wagons, 
skinny horses and mules 
and decrepit negroes 
awaiting a cartage job 
which may represent a 
whole day's earnings 


























“West Street, New York." A pen drawing after the manner of a woodcut. By Alfred M. Butts 
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A Bookkeeping System 
tor the One-Man Office 


HETHER he likes it or not, the architect 
must keep some kind of an accounting system 
in order to meet the requirements of the In- 
come Tax reports. He should do so for his 
own information if he would know where and why he 
fails to make a profit, and what his ratio of overhead 


As illustrated herewith, the four “cash” columns at 
the left are used for the checking account. “Surplus” 
refers to cash funds transferred to a savings account. 
(All figures given are imaginative). In the center are 
entered the data necessary to an understanding of the 
accounts. 





to direct expense may be. 

When I left a large organization to establish a busi- 
ness of my own, I had had contact with an elaborate 
accounting system. Knowing that for a short time at 
least I would operate a “one-man” office and that I would 
have to do my own accounting, I set about to devise a 
system which would produce the desired information 
with the least effort. After a year’s experimenting the 
system described in this article was devised. It has 
proved satisfactory in the three subsequent years and 
has been approved by public accountants. 

The fundamental basis of this system is the business 
check book. All income and all payments for expense 
pass through the checking account. Instead of using the 
customary check-stubs for entering deposits and with- 
drawals, I use columnar ledger sheets as illustrated here- 
with and in a few seconds time can make all necessary 
ledger entries. 

Each check is supported by an invoice, a time-card, 
or an expense account, on each of which is marked the 
distribution to be made in the ledger. As the check is 
written and the transaction noted in the proper spaces 
in the ledger, the distribution of the item to the proper 
accounts can be entered also. 

The ledger used is a standard columnar book of 150 
pages, known as “Cash and Journal-26-column-double- 
page form.” 
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The next six columns on the left-hand page are de- 
voted to entries for Income Tax reports, arranged in 
accordance with the general requirements of ‘Schedule 
A—lIncome from Business or Profession” of the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Return, Form 1040, and sub-divided, 
as shown in the accompanying table. 

Use of symbols, from the list opposite, in the ledger 
make it possible to total rapidly the annual amount of 
each item as required by the Government. 


C) N the second page of the ledger, two columns are 
devoted to Personal, under Salary and Profit With- 
drawn; note that these items are not deductible in the 
Income Tax Return. The next two columns segregate 
Overhead Expense into General and New Business. 
Then two columns give a comparison of total income 
from contract accounts as against total direct expense ; 
to this direct expense can be added overhead expense 
to determine at any time how much profit is indicated. 
Also the ratio of overhead expense to direct expense can 
be ascertained from these columns. 

Then the remaining columns distribute income and 
expense to the active job accounts. The symbol “CE” 
indicates that the expense is “client’s expense” and is 
to be billed to him. Knowing the condition of the job 
in the drafting room and field, from these columns I can 
always detect quickly any tendency for a job to become 
unprofitable. 
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Two 


Things 


The system described by W. Fred Dolke, Jr., architect, Chicago, provides a 
simple accounting system that shows (at a glance) the financial condition of 


the office and provides a quick basis for preparation of Income Tax reports 





ENTRIES FOR INCOME 
TAX REPORT 


INCOME— 


|. Total receipts. 


DEDUCTIONS— 


2. Labor. 
3. Material and supplies. 


Office supplies. 

Drafting supplies. 

Blueprints. 

Postage. 

Library —magazines and books. 
Photographs. 


5. Other costs. 


Travel expense. 

Telephone and telegraph. 

Electric light. 

Office expense—ice, water, towels. 
Insurance—fire and compensation. 
Clubs and associations. 


Closed jobs. 


Entertainment of clients. 


+e anoo 


>a +0 a0 oO 


11. Interest on indebtedness. 


12. Taxes on business. 
a. Personal property tax. 
b. Registration fees. 

14. Bad debts. 

15. Rent. 
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This system of accounting is presented in its simplest 
form. It can be extended and subdivided to meet any 
individual needs or ideas, and it can grow to consider- 
able proportions before changes will be needed. 

As a further simplification in office accounting I have 
found it possible to abolish all “bookkeeping” of the job 
accounts. A copy of each contract is secured in a folder. 
To this are gradually added the Contractor's detailed 
estimate (which I now always demand ), copies of certifi- 
cates and the Contractor’s detailed requests for payment, 
copies of change orders, and of all correspondence per- 
taining to the contract. This data must be filed in any 
event and I can see nothing gained by duplicating the 
figures in a double-entry ledger. 


LIENT accounts are handled in a similar manner. 
In a folder with the contract is placed a copy of the 
preliminary estimate on which first billings are based, 
copies of cost reports made up as contracts are awarded 
these being the basis for monthly 
progress billings—memos regarding expenses to be billed 
to the client, and correspondence regarding contractual 
relations. Again no “bookkeeping” is required and all 
essential data are in one place. 

For my personal financial guidence I make up a 
monthly statement of anticipated income, using a form 
divided vertically for active accounts and horizontally 
for twelve months in advance, listing for each month in 
the future the income anticipated from each open account. 
This advance information was particularly helpful during 
the rapid decline of work in 1930 and 1931. With such 
a simplified system the boss of the truly “one-man” 
office is well fortified to talk costs or income with his 
banker, his clients, or any income tax examiner. 


and the job progresses 
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BARNABA 


Unemployed draftsmen from the office of De- 
lano & Aldrich, architects, made these doll 
houses by hand for Macy's department store, 
New York. They are appropriately furnished. 


N upward trend of building in 1933 and “a future 

greater and more prosperous than the industry has 
ever before known” were predicted by Rolland J. Ham- 
ilton, president of the American Radiator Company in 
his address before the Producers’ Council at its ninth 
semi-annual dinner. He credited the Home Loan Bank 
act as the most significant development of the times and 
said this new banking system may be expected “to pro- 
vide funds and credit to create approximately $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of home building and repair work dur- 
ing the next three years.” He also gave statistical 
evidence of a huge potential demand for buildings that 
is piling up in spite of temporary doubling-up of families 
and businesses in existing structures. 


IGHT has been thrown on a moot question relative 

to the fire resistance of long span floors made of 
steel joists by tests completed, under the direction of 
Professor A. H. Beyer of Columbia University, for the 
Steel Joist Institute. A panel 14 by 20 feet supported 
by twelve standard steel joists made by four different 
manufacturers was protected by a ceiling of metal lath 
and gypsum plaster and carried a two-inch concrete 
slab with a top finish one inch thick. Part of the top 
was hardwood on sleepers; the rest of concrete. The 


New Post Office for Oak Park, 
Illinois, designed by White & 
Weber, architects. It is to be 
built under an appropriation of 
$600,000 for site and building 
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Architects 


How Building Costs Are Divided 


Educational Advertising 
Ethical, Say Doctors 


Pope Condemns Modern Art 





CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL PHOTO CO. 


Mural by Edgar Miller comprising part of the set- 
ting for the Architects’ Ball held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. The decorations included an authentic re- 
production of a portion of the Latin Quarter, Paris 


designed live load of 75 pounds per square foot was 
imposed, and the entire panel subjected to a fire of 
standard test temperature. The floor passed the cus- 
tomary tests for two and a half hours, when the fire was 
extinguished. A fire of this duration, it is said, requires 
the combustion of more wood than is found in such oc- 
cupancies as apartments, hotels, offices, schools, churches, 
hospitals and similar buildings; hence it would appear 
that a steel joisted floor protected with a metal lath and 
plaster ceiling is entirely adequate to resist a com- 
plete burn-out of the contents of such occupancies. True 
copies of Professor Beyer’s report have been prepared 
by the Steel Joist Institute. 
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Are Talking 


Seek Lower Wood Framing Costs 


Home Loan Banks Will Aid 
Huge Building Program 


Fire Safety of Steel Joist Floors 





BONNEY 


Mirror, carved and painted, designed by Michel 
Roux-Spitz, French architect, for a formal din- 
ing room decorated throughout in marble 


HE active aid of the engineering profession in ex- 

pediting loans for self-liquidating construction proj- 
ects was recently urged by William S. Lee, president of 
the American Engineering Council. His suggestion was 
addressed to thirty-seven engineers who have been in- 
vited by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
serve in advisory capacities in connection with applica- 
tions for loans of this character. 

These engineers will be members of the advisory com- 
mittees of the Corporation’s loan agencies, and will sit 
with those committees when self-liquidating loans are 
being considered. Encouragement of loans for small 
projects was stressed by Mr. Lee, who pointed out that 
many engineers in the various R. F. C. loan areas have 
volunteered to assist the engineer members of the ad- 
visory committees. 
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WALLACE 
Customs House and Appraisers’ Stores, Phila- 
delphia, designed by Ritter and Shay, archi- 
tects. The upper stories are cross-shaped in 
plan to secure maximum daylight in offices 


MPROVED building practices leading to important 

reductions in wood building costs are foreseen by Roy 
D. Chapin, Secretary of Commerce, as an outgrowth 
of the work of a new construction committee appointed 
by him, on which F. Leo Smith represents the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. The committee will seek 
to apply to American conditions new developments in 
the use of wood and metal connector members for the 
strengthening of joints in wood construction. Most of 
these developments have occurred in Europe since the 
war, and show promise of lowered costs. 


PPARENTLY inspired by the recent exhibition in 

Rome of architects’ designs proposed for new 
churches in Messina, in which the work of so-called 
“rational architects” figured prominently, Pope Pius re- 
cently asserted that some persons justified such art by 
saying it was a search for something new, but usually 
it merely revealed incapacity and unwillingness to learn 
and often was not even particularly new, as many modern 
designs bore a striking resemblance to the drawing il- 
lustrating the codices of the darkest Middle Ages. “We 
desire that such art shall not be admitted to our 
churches’, he said. 


AID advertising as an ethical means of educating the 

public is advocated by the Illinois State Medical 
Society, according to a recent report. The Society is 
against advertising by individuals and small groups. It 
believes that county societies should conduct such cam- 
paigns rather than state or national societies and that 
expert advertising counsel should be obtained. The 
committee which has studied the question states 
that the lack of definite objectives or lack of under- 
standing of advertising limitations has probably been 
responsible when paid educational campaigns of 
medical groups have failed. Results of a survey of 
newspaper medical advertising in the last ten years 
have been published by (Continued on page 85) 
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SIGURD FISCHER 


CAST ALUMINUM MAILBOX 


DETAIL FROM LOBBY, 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, SLOAN & ROBERTSON, ARCHITECTS 
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the use of the professional fee urged by R. Clipston 
Sturgis in the November 1932 issue of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT as against the percentage of cost fee which 
has been in vogue for so many years in spite of its well- 
known disadvantages. 


Church of Most 


Precious Blood 


MONG other buildings il- 
lustrated in the Plate Sec- 
tion of this issue there will 
be found the Church of the Most Precious Blood. The 
design has resulted in a church of deep religious spirit 
with a fine balance between certain traditional require- 
ments and a sane rational expression. The break with 
the past has been gently made in plan and detail, but 
without loss in character. 

Several of the sculptural figures of the interior de- 
signed by Hazel Clere were illustrated in AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, issue of August, 1932. 


What News- PEAKING before the Amer- 
papers Want S ican Society of imherior 
Decorators, Charles Messer 
Stow of the New York Evening Sun, said with respect 
to news publicity, “People are interested in other people. 
They are not interested in things but in what other 
people are doing and saying. Things themselves are not 
news, only as they have relation to people . . . no 
newspaper is in a position to accept an article on a 
general topic, perhaps rather ponderously and lengthily 
written . . . every paper is looking for brief per- 
sonal items that have this intangible news value 
have a talk with the city editor of your paper and get 
his idea of what might be news from the Institute.” 
Architects interested in publicizing the profession and 
architecture can read with profit what Mr. Stow had to 
say on the subject. 


Building Costs RESENT economic condi- 
Affect Fees tions which have had a 

marked result in the cost of 
building construction have brought about an unusual and 
unfortunate situation as respects architects’ fees. In 
many cases plans for buildings have been made on the 
basis of former prices and the architect paid accordingly. 
Scarcity of work and adjustments in labor and material 
costs have resulted in contractors’ bids being as much as 
fifty per cent below the originally estimated cost of the 
project. Often the architect has been paid on the basis 
of the estimated cost and finds that he has been con- 
siderably overpaid when bids are received. Where this 
happens he is then expected to return the overpayment 
or complete his services without further payment. Ob- 
viously an unfair situation arises since his work has 
been done under one set of conditions and he is then 
faced with another as a basis of payment. In such cases 
it should not be inappropriate for an architect to call 
this to the attention of owners and building committees, 
pointing out that the owner due to an unusual situation 
is obtaining extraordinary value and that his service 
bears an entirely different ratio of value to the actual 
cost of the building and its cost had it proceeded under 
conditions which existed at the time the project was 
planned. This situation presents a strong argument for 
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First Unit N the Plate Section of this 
Completed issue will be found the first 

illustrations to come from 
Rockefeller Center (erstwhile Radio City) showing a 
completed unit. The RKO Theater reveals much of 
the architectural and decorative trend of the entire 
group and forecasts many other engaging details to 
come. It is noteworthy that there was a deliberate effort 
to avoid any sense of scale in the auditorium, that the 
stage and its settings might focus the entire attention 
and create whatever impression of size the dramatist 
might desire. It is significant also that the usual sound- 
ing board has been omitted at the proscenium arch. Care- 
ful studies of acoustics made before completing the de- 
sign revealed that this traditional practise could be 
abandoned. 


Encouraging ILLIAM A. BORING, 
Words Dean of the School of 
Architecture, Columbia 
University, states in his 1932 report, “The building 
business is a large part of our national industry, and 
increasing popular interest in architecture will eventually 
bring about dissatisfaction with the obsolete structures 
that line our city streets, and cause a reconstruction pro- 
gram vaster than any we have previously seen in specu- 
lative periods. Indeed, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the new era of great production may have its 
energies turned from the motor car and devices for flying 
to the making of beautiful places where we can live in 
peace and safety. . The younger generation on the 
whole apparently does not despair of the idealism, latent 
in every human being, that prefers beautiful things to 
mechanical even in buildings. Most of the pessimism 
today concerning the status of architecture in the United 
States seems to emanate from the elderly men in the 
profession or from the youth who can talk and write 
about architecture better than they can create it.” 


Pros and Cons I be plan of the American In- 
of Unification stitute of Architects for unifi- 

cation of the profession does 
not appear to have met with universal approval. The 
reports and letters that have come to the editors indicate 
that the debate in some quarters is getting acrimonious. 
But those in favor of unification have said little. Is this 
because they feel the proposal needs no defense, or are 
they unaware of the opposition? AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT will gladly open its pages with complete impartiality 
to those who wish to discuss the issue, and invites 
correspondence. 
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to the Editors . . 


BRIEF editorial in the New 
York Herald Tribune under 
¥s the caption “Not Other- 
wise” read “Washington is becoming more and more 
like ancient Athens—but only in architecture.” One 
wonders whether the author was taking a sly “crack”’ 
at Washington’s architecture as well as the government. 


May Be Sly 


Criticism 


Building 


LSEWHERE in this issue 
Dollars there will be found figures 
compiled by the United 


States Department of Labor on the cost of building in 
1931-1932. Agents of the department studied 204 
buildings of both residential and non-residential types 
in fifteen representative cities. The cost of construction 
was obtained from both primary contractors and sub- 
contractors. The per cent proportion of the cost of 
buildings chargeable to materials was found to average 
63.6, leaving 36.4 for labor. A similar study made in 
three cities in 1928 was found to be: material 58.1 per 
cent and labor 41.8 per cent. In 1932 the cost of mate- 
rial on residential buildings averaged 62.7 per cent as 
against 54.0 for cost in 1928. Different values in the 
cities studied in 1928 and 1932 may largely account for 
this variation, with reduced wages, increased efficiency 
and use of more expensive materials playing part. 


A Loss To the 
Profession : 


SCOTT BUTTON, in charge 
of the architectural engineer- 
ing service bureau of the 

Electric Company, died in Schenectady on 

November 3 following several weeks illness of pneu- 

monia. He was first vice president of the Producers’ 

Council and a member of its executive committee and 

active in the work of many other architectural and engi- 

neering organizations. 


General 


The many architects who have known Scott Button 
will appreciate the loss the profession has sustained. A 
genial personality and a mind that was ever alive, with a 
heart full of sympathetic understanding and good counsel 
were among the many attributes that brought him high 
esteem. His influence as an interpreter and coordinator 
of modern electrical developments will long be felt 
throughout the building world. 


Advertising VIDENTLY some of the ad- 
Racket vertising done by architec- 


tural firms is inadvertent. 

The story comes from a suburban architect to this effect: 
The editor of a local newspaper telephoned the archi- 
tect to advise him that he was mentioning the archi- 
tect’s firm in an editorial as a means of recognizing the 
excellent work done by this firm in building up the 
character of the community. The editor wrote the edito- 
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rial and asked the architect for his approval. It was nicely 
written and quite complimentary. The architect, of 
course, agreed to its publication and then was advised 
that “the cost of writing” this article was $12.50 and 
that the paper was the official organ of the local women’s 
club. The architect fell for the hint and agreed to pay 
this editorial cost. The story appeared followed by the 
word “advt.,” which converted an otherwise good edito- 
rial into a flagrant puff. 


R. WEBBER enjoys a quiet 


Church Symbol- 
ism Rehashed _ laugh at the various ways 
symbolic details in modern 


churches are interpreted by different sects, in an article 
“Symbolism and the Sects’ which appeared in The 
American Mercury. <A typical episode reveals the tenor 
of his story: 

“A fine new church was built in a Pennsylvania town. 
It was a church of pronounced Calvinistic type, but it 
contained a beautiful Lady Chapel. The mistake was 
discovered, but it was too late to correct it, so an in- 
genious explanation was worked out. The high altar 
in the main church was said to represent Holy Com- 
munion. The altar in the side chapel was said to rep- 
resent prayer. The prie-dieu before it represented Chris- 
tian humility. The blue dorsal curtain (Our Lady’s own 
color), was to remind the congregation of the blue skies 
toward which its prayers ascended. The two candles 
represented the light of faith, which must be present if 
prayers are to be answered. 

“*But why call it a Lady Chapel ?’ 
‘Isn't that a step Romeward?’ 


see 


’ somebody asked. 


Let us name it that,’ was the reply, ‘in honor of 
our Ladies’ Aid Society, which gave so many socials 
and suppers to raise the money.’ ” 


ARAGRAPHS in _ letters 
from readers of a magazine 
often suggest a subject for 
editorial treatment. It is not often that the reader, how- 
ever, actually writes the editorial. This one is quoted 
from a letter written by Lancelot Sukert, Detroit. 
“When good times return as they certainly will, we are 
going to find a world hungry for elegance. The aesthetics 
are coming back with a flourish of trumpets. Three 
years of forced economy and the resulting simplicity 
have quite convinced us that we don’t like it a bit. Func- 
tionalism goes with poverty. We have always blos- 
somed out with a return of wealth and we always will. 

“Retail stores are finding that women who can afford 
to are purchasing expensive clothes. They are tired of 
tinsel and fed up with the shoddy. The longer we are 
constrained by circumstances from owning the more 
luxurious things the more apt we are to buy them when 
we can afford to. The character of merchandise being 
sold in the retail stores indicates that we are on the up- 
grade. We have learned to eschew the gaudy and out 
of chaos will come better taste.” 


An Editorial by 
a Reader 
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Once Le Manoir was a fortified 
priory, so say the guide books 





BY SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


Sketches by 


OR the blasé, the five hour train ride from Paris 
to Cherbourg may be only a boring interlude between 
the boat and the boulevards, but for thousands of 
travelers the trip provides a last fond, lingering 
glimpse of the rural beauties of Normandy. In this re- 
poseful span between the porters and the handkerchief 
wavers of the Gare St. Lazare and Cherbourg with its 
hectic matter of tenders and money changers and more 
porters, there are a few hours of tranquility when the 
passing landscape seems peculiarly heart-warming. 
Seyond Lisieux the train goes through a tunnel and 
then comes out into a verdant valley, dotted with 
thatched and timbered cottages. Suddenly an aged and 
amazing structure swings in view, a hillside manoir with 
fat towers and Gothic gateways and delicately carved 
windows. It is extravagantly, unreasonably pictur- 
esque. By a heroic stretching of the neck the traveler 
can view the apparition for almost thirty seconds. Then 
a distressing curve in the track squeezes it out of the 
picture, and all is pastures and cows and apple orchards 
again. The trip is full of fugitive glimpses such as this. 
but none of them have quite the allure of the old hillside 
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the author 


manoir, which is in the hamlet of La Houblonniere. 

Having had several thirty-second peeks at it, I had 
wanted to make a pilgrimage to the place for years, and 
to view it at my own precious leisure. The opportunity 
finally came this spring, and the resultant sketches will 
give a better idea of La Houblonniere’s charms than 
my historical notes, which are spare indeed. 

The present proprietor, a rugged and red _ faced 
farmer, gave me ready permission to sketch, but rather 
hazy information about the part his manoir had played 
in history. He offered some optimistic reports on the 
prospect of this year’s cider crop, but dismissed his 
estate with: “Oh, c’est vieux, ca!” The guide books 
tell nothing at all, save that it was once a fortified priory. 
Yet its architectural marking, from the Gothic gateway 
to the Louis XVI paneling in one wing, are eloquent 
of a past history that is unquestionably rich and varied, 
and (this is my consolation) certainly too long to be 
treated adequately in this short space. 

Obviously La Houblonniére was heavily fortified at 
one time. But despite the fine austerity of its Gothic 
portal, the place has lost much of its bellicose aspect. 
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A bit less bellicose is this wing with its half timbering, more 
suggestive of a peaceful residence than a once fortified priory 


The ensemble is now U-shaped instead of a 
quadrangle, for gaps have been cut in the sag- 
ging outer wall. The village chapel clings 
tenaciously to one corner of the masonry. 
A cider press is kept in one of the fat towers 
that was once a bulwark of defense. A sharp- 
shooter’s niche has been converted into a rab- 
bit hutch. A series of magnificent vaulted 
halls underground now house countless cider 
kegs. The refectory hall contains but two 
small wooden tables, almost lost in its vaulted 
volume, one for the “patron” and his family, 
and one for the farm hands. 

In short, the great days of La Houblonniére 
seem to have been left behind. This is per- 
haps true, but its atmosphere, the splendor of 
its old stones, the subtlety of its proportions 
and detail and fenestration, all of these re- 
main, and they are enough to justify an im- 
pulsive pull at the emergency cord the next 
time La Houblonniére becomes visible from 
your Cherbourg boat train. 
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@ PREVENTING LEAKAGE IN 
BRICK VENEER 


By L. A. Lamoreux, architect 
Mansfield, Ohio 


HO has not had difficulty, when using veneer 

construction, ‘in getting the mason to fill header 
joints. Failure to do so almost always results in leak- 
age. The method of gathering the water at the head of 
the opening and then forcing it down the frame, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch, will at least keep 
it from showing other than at the plate line in the base- 
ment. In some cases inside gutters have been built with 
small leaders through the masonry joints, this method 
being employed over large bays. 
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® GROUNDS THAT WON'T 
COME OUT 


By C. H. Leinbach, architect 
Dallas, Texas 


RILL or punch the masonry wall to receive wood 

plug and drive wood plug in. When wedge con- 
tacts end of hole it expands the wood plug making 
it impossible to pull plug out. When plugs are sawed 
off flush with wall, they make a substantial bearing for 
the grounds. 
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Didn't 
® DOOR FRAME THAT STANDS ABUSE 
DURING CONSTRUCTION 


By H. Raymond Heckman, architect 
Reading, Pa. 


HEN fin- 


ished outside 





door frames are tera erator eé 
placed, even though Brick | 
protected, it too eel 
often happens that MP Ae | 











corners are broken 
and the frames be- 
come stained. The 








Piece marked A-—— 
is Interior Finish well 





accom Pp an y bs nailed or screwed to Door |} 
smo circa : i Jamb 4 Wead and applied | 
ing sketch shows a so eae pa pg _f 


Wood Finish is placed 
in the building. 


door frame that 
overcomes 
this abuse during 
the construction of 
the building. 
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® RENDERING WITH CHALK AND 
COTTON BATTING 


By Lancelot Sukert, A.I.A. 
Detroit, Michigan 


qT! ) render blue skies with colored chalks and a bat- 
ting, cut a tracing paper stencil so as to cut out 
everything on the drawing to be rendered except the 
sky. If you want a purple sky near the horizon, rub 
some purple chalk along the lower or horizon edge of 
the stencil and ON the stencil itself. On the part that 
covers the building, rub some light blue chalk, and in 
the upper corners, some blue and some green. ‘Take 
a wad of common cotton batting and rub the chalk 
from the stencil edges onto the surface to be rendered. 
If you work toward the stencil the edges will curl up 
and their sharpness will be destroyed. Work the colors 
together on the surface by rubbing with the cotton. 
If a little more is needed, rub the chalk on a piece of 
paper, then rub a fresh bit of cotton around in it until 
the cotton carries plenty of chalk, then rub it onto the 
surface. When finished, spray well with fixatif. The 
balance of the rendering should be completed betore 
starting to put in the sky. 

3efore spraving on the fixatif, you can sharpen up 
the edge around the building with an ordinary shield 
and a kneaded eraser, using it also for taking out 
clouds or other spots, such as around very uneven edges 
of trees. 

Pencil carbon dust may be used in the same way to 
put tones on a black and white rendering. It takes but 
a few minutes to do what it would take hours to do 
with water colors, and you need have no fear of spots 
that dry out too soon, or brush marks showing. Big 
cubes of lecturer’s chalk offer a wide variety of colors, 
and the chalk goes on liberally. 
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Learn in School... 


® FLASHING 
DOUBLE- 
HUNG 
WINDOWS 
IN BRICK 
VENEER 


WALLS [fae 
By J. M. McCrary or) - 
Birmingham, | i ro 


ae 
f 


Alabama 





HE advantage of the flashing method illustrated is 

that it is invisible and, since it is a combination of 
metal and plastic, allows for expansion and contraction 
without breaking the seal. 
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® AN AID TO QUICK DECISIONS 


Walter D. Burger 
Chicago, Illinois 


A CORK board mounted on the wall is of great 
assistance in the office in criticising drawings. 
Alternate schemes may be pinned side by side on the 
board and quickly evaluated. The cork board arranged 
in “L” shape permits the hanging of both vertical and 
horizontal drawings. It should be painted white so 
that thin tracings will show up clearly. The full-sized 
scales are of assistance in judging full-sized details and 
hanging them at their proper height or spacings, and 
also give an accurate conception of any arbitrary di- 
mensions. 

Useful also is a movable flight of three or four steps. 
This may be used in connection with the scale for de- 
termining stair headroom and also as an aid in hanging 
drawings. 
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® TO AVOID FINISH WOOD 
FLOOR TROUBLES 


By William E. Frenaye, Jr., A.I.A. 
New York 


INISH wood flooring often opens up at the joints, 

parquetry curls, wide planks raise, etc. One rea- 
son for this is that joists and rough flooring are not 
kiln dried or seasoned. Moisture content upon installa- 
tion runs according to test as high as 40%. Tests also 
show that a year after installation floor joists and 
rough flooring have a moisture content of 20%. Finish 
flooring is kiln dried to a moisture content of only 2% 
to 6%, and in the building acts as a blotter. Different 
movements of the structure and finished floor members 
set up stresses with the only too well known results. 

The cure is to regard rough flooring as merely a 
working platform. After plastering is completed, cover 
this platform with heavy waterproof paper and lay a 
second layer of inexpensive kiln dried, tongue and 
groove end-matched N. C. pine flooring with a face of 
214” and a thickness of 3% Estimates show the cost 
of this additional floor to be negligible in relation to 
the benefits derived from its use. 

After scraping the sub-floor lay the finish flooring 
on the dry and even base thus created,—waiting, of 
course, until plastering has dried out. This method 
provides additional heat and sound insulation. 
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© PLASTER CORNER BEAD 


By Wm. M. Weidemeyer, architect 
Champaign, Illinois 


A DETAIL developed to accomplish three purposes : 
1, to economize; 2, to eliminate as much wood 
trim as possible for ease in cleaning ; 3, to make an air- 
tight weight box, 


is shown in the ac- 


companying sketch. my t— — Iie 
A sheet of plaster 
base is tightly fitted L | | | -Aeasree 
° . =, a 
and nailed into the |_-aSrem pase 


rebate on the win- 
dow frame, stop- 
ping all infiltration 
of air around the 
frame. The neces- Ly 1 | 
sity for grounds or 
screeds around the 
openings thus treat- 
ed is eliminated be- 
cause the metal 
edging is its own 
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FIGURE 1 


BRICK WALLS, after the mortar 
has set, act:the same as a beam 


FIGURE 2 


WITHOUT MORTAR, brick walls act 


as an arch and require buttresses 


How to Avoid Cracks Over Doors 
and Windows in Masonry Walls 


BY 


CHARLES C. HURLBUT, M.AM.SOC.C.E. 


Lintels in masonry walls can be safely and rationally designed 
to avoid cracks. Stiffness rather than mere strength is the 
controlling factor. In the August, 1932, issue of American 


Architect Mr. Hurlbut discussed stone lintels. 


In this article 


he takes up the practical design of other types of lintels 


NE has only to walk the streets of any city 

with his eyes open to see many cracks in the 

masonry over doors and windows. In many, 

if not most of these, there are steel lintels, 
which, if investigated, would be found to be stressed 
far below their capacity in strength and yet the masonry 
has cracked. In some cases the cause of cracking is 
uneven settlement, in others it is due to the deflection 
of the lintels. In these cases stiffness rather than ulti- 
mate strength is the controlling factor and many failures 
result from overlooking this fact. 

Where a steel member is used in conjunction with a 
stone lintel, the deflection of the stone and steel is nec- 
essarily equal. In that case, since the fibre stress in the 
steel is proportional to the deflection, it is limited by the 
common deflection of both members. In most cases this 
would cause a stress in the steel far below that usually 
assumed in designing steel members. It follows that if 
the steel member is designed on the basis of 16,000 or 
18,000 pounds stress, the stone will crack before the 
steel has reached that load. The same reasoning applies 
to any masonry spandrel, or space between the head and 
sill of two openings in a wall, as soon as the mortar in 
the joints has hardened. The spandrel then becomes a 
beam with the general characteristics common to all 
beams, namely, deflection under load with compression 
in the upper part and tension in the lower part. If a 
steel member is placed in or under such a masonry 
spandrel, the masonry will still carry nearly all the load 
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unless the steel member is as stiff as the masonry span- 
drel, which is seldom the case. 

The above comments apply only after the mortar in 
the joints has hardened. Previous to that the masonry 
acts as a somewhat viscous mass and will conform to the 
contour of the support without damage as it deflects 
under the increasing load. In a few hours, however, 
the mortar will have hardened, after which any further 
deflection will cause cracks, and deflection and cracks 
will occur unless the masonry itself, acting as a beam, 
can support the added load or unless the steel lintel is stiff 
enough to prevent damaging deflection. 

An example of such a deferred load is a lintel sup- 
porting a floor load as well as the masonry over the open 
ing such as that shown in Figs. 5 and 7. Another type 
of deferred load is a lintel carrying a masonry pier over 
a spandrel such as that indicated at Fig. 3F. 

The only difference between a spandrel between win- 
dows and a wall of indefinite height over an opening is 
that in the latter case the masonry beam is of relatively 
greater depth. In this case the wall is usually said to 
“arch” over the opening. In reality it acts as a deep 
beam. It may surprise some readers to be told that after 
the mortar has thoroughly hardened, a well built brick 
wall will carry itself over a very wide opening, without 
a lintel or any support whatever, even though the head 
of the opening is flat. This is true, however, and it is 
a beam action and not an arch action, for it does not 
require buttresses but only an ability to resist tension 
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TABLE | 


Sizes of angles that may be used 
to support each 4” of brick- 
work in lintels of Fig. 3, Type |: 























Maximum 

Size of Angle Span 

Ca x a x V4" 4'.0” 

31/5" x 31/5" X 5 16” 2” 

4” x Fad Xx 5 16” 10’-0” 

€) _ x ad x fn" | (“." 
6” x 4” x fo" |5’-0” 

6” x ad x 75" | 6’-0” 
































FIGURE 3 


TYPES OF LINTEL LOADING. TYPE |, Fig. 3-E, a simple lintel carrying walls 
of considerable height and not affected by other openings in the wall. TYPE 2, 
Figs. 3-F and G, where, due to the proximity of other openings, the lintels carry 


TABLE Il 


Total moment of inertia (I) re- 
quired for a lintel to support a 
12” solid brick wall having a 
height at least two-thirds of the 
span (Fig. 3, Type |!) without 
deflecting over 1/50” per foot 
of span. Having determined the 
required | from the table, select 
a suitable member, or combina- 
tion of members, from any steel 
mill hand book. For walls more 
or less than 12” thick, change 
the value of | in proportion to 
the thickness of the wall. 


more than their normal load. TYPE 3, Figs. 3-A, B, C and D, lintels support 


relatively shallow masonry spandrels. TYPE 4, Fig. 3-F (see also Figs. 5 and 7), 
lintels which support spandrels in addition to other loads which will become 


active after the mortar has set. 


in the mortar. The wall, for example, in Fig. 1, sup- 
ported on two columns, will be entirely self-supporting 
after the mortar has hardened. It has no buttresses and 
therefore acts as a beam. If the bricks were laid up 
without mortar, this structure would collapse, for it has 
no tensile strength; but if the wall were extended be- 
yond the opening to provide buttresses, as in Fig. 2, 
only the unsupported bricks in the center would fall, 
showing that this wall was supported by arch action or by 
an interlocking of the units similar to arch action. 


F a brick wall will carry itself in the manner shown 

in Fig. 1, the question arises, why have lintels at all? 
They could, in fact, be dispensed with in many cases and 
the wall built on removable forms, but it is advisable 
to provide lintels, even in solid walls, both for con- 
venience and insurance against falling masonry caused 
by settlement or other unforseen causes. 

The speed with which a brick wall is built may affect 
the load carried by a lintel under it. The reason for 
this is apparent when the time factor in building the 
wall is considered. When the first courses of brick- 
work are laid, the mortar is soft and the wall has no 
transverse strength whatever. The lintel carries all the 
weight at this stage and deflects as the weight is added. 
Within a few hours, however, the mortar in the lower 
courses begins to harden and the masonry begins to act 
as a beam. As the wall is built higher, both the hard- 
ness of the mortar and the depth of the masonry beam 
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Clear Moment of Maximum 

Span Inertia (1) Load (Lbs.) 
4’.0” 0.81 | 280 
5’-0" 2.0 2,000 
6’-0” 4.| 2,880 
7'-0” 7.6 3,920 
8’-0” 13.0 5,120 
increase, so_ that 9-0" 20.8 6,500 
the strength of the 10'-0" 31.6 8,000 
beam increases pro- | ha 46.3 9,700 
gressively The 12-0 65.5 11,500 
Sate i ih te | 3’-0” 90.5 13,500 
S e wa 1S 14/0” 121.0 15,700 
built, therefore, the 15/0” 159.5 18.000 
greater is the weight 16/0” 191.0 20,500 
of soft masonry to 17'.0" 263.0 23,100 
be carried by the 18’-0” 332.0 25,900 
lintel before the 19-0” 413.0 28.900 
wall can harden and 20’-0” 506.0 32,000 


begin to carry its 
load as a true beam. 

The four types of lintel loading which require sepa- 
rate treatment in design are illustrated in Fig. 3. In 
Type 1, the lintel is hardly more than a form to sup- 
port the masonry during construction, but it must carry, 
without undue deflection, whatever weight of masonry 
is built over it previous to the hardening of the mortar 
in the lower courses. It is impossible to determine this 
load with any exactness, but this is not necessary, as 
the load will not exceed the weight of a wall about two- 
thirds as high as the opening is wide, uniformly dis- 
tributed. The limit of deflection should not exceed 1/50 
of an inch per foot of span. For moderate spans it is 
convenient to allow one steel angle to each four inches 
of brickwork in the thickness of the wall. 

Lintels of Type 2 carry more than a normal load due 
to the proximity of other openings in the wall. Such 
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4. yr 2 a 
FIGURE 4 FIGURE 5 


Lintels supporting floor loads 
and terra cotta spandrels 





Reinforcing Bars 


FIGUkKE 8 
Elevation and section of opening, 
showing reinforced brick lintel 


loads must be estimated from the conditions in each case. 
Above window G in Fig. 3, the load on the lintel will 
be the weight of the entire wall from the lintel to the 
parapet in addition to half the spandrels over windows 
B, D, and E. In this type the load may be large and 
the bearings under the ends of the lintel should be care- 
fully investigated, as that is frequently the critical point. 
If the wall is a bearing wall, all floor loads on the por- 
tion of wall carried by the lintel must be added to the 
weight of the wall in estimating the load on the lintel. 

Lintels of Type 3, supporting relatively long and 
shallow spandrels, are discussed in the opening para- 
graphs. They can be designed in the same way as 
Type 1 lintels, by the use of Tables T and II, provided 
they are built in a continuous operation, so that the 
masonry will conform to the deflection of the lintel be- 
fore it has time to set. However, if they are built on a 
wood form or centering, the steel will not take its load 
until the form is removed and the deflection is then liable 
to crack the masonry. This is particularly true of terra 
cotta spandrels, which are usually built on forms. The 
terra cotta has often been blamed for cracks at the 
haunches and branded as defective when the real cause 
was insufficient stiffness in the steel support, which was 
assumed to be adequate because it had ample strength 
to carry the load. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the condition just described. The 
two channels forming the lintel will not act until the 
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(a) FIGURE 9 (b) 
Types of reinforced concrete filled 
block and reinforced concrete lintels 


form which supports the terra cotta during construction 
has been removed. If they were designed merely to 
carry load, the deflection would probably crack the terra 
cotta or open the joints, although the same deflection 
would not damage a plastered ceiling. The remedy for 
this is to design the lintel with considerable extra 
strength in order to gain stiffness. The method of de- 
sign recommended is to first find the most economical 
member required for strength alone and calculate the 
deflection (D’) for this member by the table of deflec- 
tion coefficients to be found in any steel handbook. 
Then find the minimum allowable deflection (D) by 
dividing the span in inches by 600. Finally, increase 
the section modulus in the proportion of D/D’ and use 
a lintel section with a modulus not less than this. 


N Fig. 4, if the span is 18-0” and the total load 

14,400 Ibs., the section modulus (S) required for 
strength is 21.6, corresponding to a 10’’B 21 lbs. The 
deflection for this section is found to be .6’’. The 
allowable deflection is 18”x12’’/600—.36’’. The section 
modulus required for the lintel is therefore 21.1x.60/.36 
—=36 and two 12” channels should be used. 

It should be noted that no matter how stiff the lintel 
is there is always some deflection. For this reason, in 
long lintels, it is advisable to rake out the joints and 
repoint after other work is completed. In some cases 
expansion joints are needed (Continued on page 83) 
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RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM THEATRE 


UNIT WO. 8, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORE 


REINHARD & HOFMEISTER: CORBETT, HARRISON & MAC MURRAY: HOOD & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Browning Studios 
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ELEVATION ON FORTY-NINTH STREET 


Base and trim around large windows, granite. in metal to match. The two towers conceal 
Stone above base is shot sawn, rustic buff water tanks for cooling system and fire pro- 
limestone, twenty-five per cent set vertical tection. The large windows are double glazed 
and seventy-five per cent set horizontal. with concealed illuminating units between sash. 
Spandrels, window grilles and parapet orna- The decorative enamelled metal plaque above 
ments of aluminum with marquees and signs the windows is shown in detail on facing page 
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RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM THEATRE—UNIT NO. 8. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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RADIO and Television encompass- 
ing the Earth. Exterior decorative 
metal and enamel wall plaque de- 
signed by Miss Hildreth Meiere 
and executed by Oscar B. Bach. 
It is 18 feet high and 35 feet long. 







RKO SOUND-MOTION [F 
PICTURE THEATRE 





} 

PLOT PLAN of Rockefeller Center 
is shown at the left. Unit No. 8, 
the Radio-Keith-Orpheum Theatre, 
is the first building to be com- 
pleted. Unit No. 10, the Inter- 
national Music Hall and R-K-O 
Building, is nearing completion, as 
| is the seventy-story R.C.A. Build- 
ing. The steel frame of Unit No. 3, 
facing Fifth Avenue, has been erect- 
ed. Foundations for other units are 
in various stages of construction 
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UPPER PART OF STAGE: 


PLAN AT FIRST MEZZANINE level. A 
study of the plans indicates an unusually 
simple and straightforward solution. The 
balconies have been made shallow to 
permit a clear view of as much of the 
orchestra floor as possible. Theatre seats 
3,509, orchestra |,890, first mezzanine 
406, second mezzanine 655, third mez: { 
zanine 558. Rows 2'9!/,"" back to back . 
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ORCHESTRA FLOOR PLAN, while con- 
forming to the usual type of theatre 
plan, shows the result of care in sim- 
plified circulation. Elevators: two pub- 
lic, basement to third mezzanine, one 
stage personnel, three stage traps with 
revolving stage, one orchestra, one or- 
gan. Basement contains Grand Lounge, 
men's smoking room and ladies’ powder 
room, employes’ rooms, rehearsal 
rooms, stage shops, and organ blower 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION ENTRANCE FOYER AND LOBBY TRANSVERSE SECTION 
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DETAIL OF BRONZE PANELING IN LOBBY DETAIL OF FOYER CEILING RIBS 


ENTRANCE FOYER, at left. 
Walls, buff-tan with black 
and gold stencilled design 
by Edward Trumbull; wain- 
scot, yellow Numidian marble. 
Ceiling coffers painted ver- 
milion. Floor, orange and 
black rubber mat. Metal, 
bronze, satin finish. Large 
window at end opens on 
first mezzanine promenade 
and faces decorative foun- 
tain over the entrance lobby 


REINHARD & HOFMEISTER; COR- 
BETT, HARRISON & MACMURRAY; 
HOOD & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 
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GRAND FOYER 


The rose-purple walls are of Bubinga wood, veneered on metal. Columns are 
painted vermilion, ceiling medium blue. Windows at left are translucent, sand- 
blasted glass lighted from behind. Note carpet specially designed to provide 
pattern in three directions. Eugene Schoen & Sons, decorators and consultants 
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FOYER DOORS TO AUDITORIUM 


Black and silver metal inlay over doors designed by Rene Chambellan. Doors cov- 
ered with vermilion colored leather and studded with bronze stars. Carpet: back- 
ground brown-purple, circles deep scarlet and vermilion, Z pattern dark plum. 
Metal trim and hardware is of satin finish bronze. Eugene Schoen & Sons, decorators 


HOOD & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 
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TRANSVERSE SECTIONS — | LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


SPOT 
cooTH 


Doo oO DOD) 








Vertical wall panels 
of ribbon mahogany 
veneered on metal. 
Horizontal bands 
are of same mate- 
rial separated by 
bronze strips. Ceil- 
ing designs, based 
on the constellations 
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PROSCENIUM opening is filled with a 
nine-point suspension light cream-tan 
velvet curtain. First curtain is of dark 
gray velvet. Main chandelier is about 
twenty-five feet in diameter. Large 
dark areas near chandelier are spotlight 
openings; small dark areas in ceiling are 
illuminated stars. Self-raising seats are 
upholstered in terra cotta colored 
fabric. Program light on back of seats. 
Aisle seats have illuminated row 
letters. Carpet same as mezzanine 





SIDE STAGE openings are arranged 
on each side of proscenium and con- 
nect with front and back stage. 
Organ grilles are of wood and bronze. 
Eugene Schoen & Sons, consultants 


REINHARD & HOFMEISTER; CORBETT, HARRISON & 
MAC MURRAY; HOOD & FOUILHOUX; ARCHITECTS 
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SECOND MEZZANINE PROM- 
ENADE. Walls covered with 
linen of special design in cream, 
gray, brown, red and bright 
lemon yellow arranged in a 
plaid pattern to be in scale 
with self and auditorium de- 
tails. Vertical strips are 12 
inches on center; horizontal 
bands 36 inches. Linen is ap- 
plied to sound insulating board 
backed-up with mineral wool. 
Ceiling, brown-tan. Carpet is 
of special design with small re- 
peat pattern due to curves and 
irregular shape of floor area. 
Colors: deep terra cotta, black 
and vermilion. Illuminated 
drinking fountain at left is of 
bronze with drinking cups con- 
tained behind grilles. Eugene 
Schoen & Sons, decorators 

















RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM THEATRE, UNIT NO. 8 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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GRAND LOUNGE. Walls, mottled cream colored leather with red welt between squares. 


Ceiling, gold and silver. Carpet, same as grand foyer. Furniture, East Indian Rosewood 
and Marnut, covered with vermilion colored leather. Mural painted by Arthur Crisp 


WOMEN'S LOUNGE. Walls and ceilings, chartreuse yellow. Carpet, blue with design in gray, black and 
vermilion. Furniture, plum colored enamel, upholstered in yellow and black horsehair. Curtains, plum color. 
Illuminated glass mural depicting Amelia Earhart's transatlantic flight executed by Maurice Heaton 


LOUNGES AND THEIR FURNISHINGS DESIGNED BY EUGENE SCHOEN & SONS, DECORATORS 
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. LINCOLN 


MEN'S SMOKING ROOM adjoining the Grand Lounge. Dado, brown and black Yuba wood. Black 
and white photo murals above dado, depicting army, navy and civil aviation, photographed 
and composed by Edward Steichen. Floor, brown-yellow and deep red terrazzo. Furniture, 
South American oak covered with blue-green leather. Eugene Schoen & Sons, decorators 
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SECOND MEZZANINE LOUNGE. Walls and ceiling, silver with stippled gray opaque glaze. 
Furniture, Australian blackwood and Padouk, covered with blue fabric. Decoration, in black 
on silver, by Hugo Gellert represents a strip of film. Eugene Schoen & Sons, decorators 








GRAND FOYER LIGHTING FIXTURE GRAND LOUNGE CEILING FIXTURE GRAND FOYER HANGING FIXTURE 


RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM THEATRE—UNIT NO. 8, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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CENTRAL LIGHTING FIXTURE in theatre auditorium, called the world's largest chandelier. 
It is twenty-five feet in diameter and weighs about six and a half tons: Openings in upper 
ring are for stage spot lights. Opening in second ring is for control observation. Small 
spots in ceiling are star lights. Chandelier designed by Foster Gunnison and built by 
Cox, Nostrand & Gunnison. Ceiling modelled in white plaster from designs of Rene Chambellan 
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27IDE AND STREET ELEVATION 











VAN ANDA 


GARDEN ELEVATION 
HOUSE OF HAROLD SATTERLEE WILLIS 
GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND 


ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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DETAILS OF 
FIREPLACE AND 
LIVING ROOM 


HOUSE OF HAROLD SATTERLEE WILLIS, GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND. ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT 
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1 =" \ ae 
me) A\ Living room walls of plaster 
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_1 &S MQ | a | ia precedent. Ceiling beams 
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VAN ANDA 


MAIN HALL AND STAIRWAY 
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CHURCH OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD 
ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE OF HENRY J. McGILL, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Samuel Gottscho 
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ALUMINUM forming the 
crowning feature of the 
tower harmonizes in color 
with the warm gray ma- 
sonry of the walls. The 
roof is of aluminum as is 
the pierced circular side 
wall of the bell chamber. 
The pierced metal is satin 
finish, the brackets black 





~, 


_~ 





EXTERIOR masonry is of 
seam face granite mixed with 
ten per cent split face. Color 
varies from light, warm gray 
and russets to cool tones of 
green and purple. Copings 
and trim, limestone. Rear 
and portion of side walls 
faced with wire-cut brick 
in varied shades of red 
and a small percentage of 
yellow and light green 












































DETAIL OF 


BELL TOWER 


TERMINAL 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE. NOTE USE OF PIERCED STONE LANTERN TO LIGHT ENTRANCE DOORWAY 
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S| Oe The design of the exterior has for- 
saken traditional forms, but shows re- 
straint and a sound rational conception. 
interesting in composition and detail 
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SIDE ELEVATION 


CHURCH OF THE -MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD, ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY, OFFICE OF HENRY J. McGILL, ARCHITECT 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION LOOKING TOWARD NORTH NARTHEX 























BALCONY PLAN 
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PLAN OF CHURCH FLOOR: A North and South Narthex, at either side, 
replace a single Narthex across the end to provide a nave of maximum 
length. Confessionals are placed on end wall on either side of main por- 
tal. Spur walls are effective in securing impression of weight in side walls 


CHURCH OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD, ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY, OFFICE OF HENRY J 
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Upon the back wall of the sanctuary 
shown on the facing and follow- 
ing pages is the crucifixion executed 
in marble. The cross is of St. 
Victor rose marble, white with pink 
veining, inlaid with a mosaic of 
Numidian red marble. The corpus 
is of white statuary Carrara marble 











HERBERT 


The wainscot of the side 
aisles shown above is of 
matt glazed terra cotta. 
Base is dark mottled 
green; wall, mottled 
brown; symbolical _ in- 
serts, polychrome. In- 
terior walls, acoustical 
plaster. Floors, ter- 
razzo and asphalt tile 


Sanctuary Lamp, shown 
at left, is of ruby glass in 
a frame of bright chrome 
steel with discs of brass. 
Mounted on a pedestal 
of St. Victor rose marble, 
with Belgian Black 
marble cap, it replaces 
the traditional hanging 
lamp and avoids obscur- 
ing the congregation's 
view of the crucifixion 


DETAILS 
OF THE 
INTERIOR 
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INTERIOR OF NAVE LOOKING TOWARD SANCTUARY 


CHURCH OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD. ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY, OFFICE OF HENRY J. McGILL, ARCHITECT 
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THESE BAFFLES TO ALLOW 
AIR CIRCULATION AROUND 
DOTH SIDES OF WINDOW 


SK___ AiR CIRCULATION AROUND 
C BOTH SIDES OF WINDOW 


TILE INSERT 





CTCHED PANELS 
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STATION OF THE CROSS 





PIERCED STATION T 



































S{DE ELEVATION 


BAFFLES TO ALON AIRCIRCULATION. >t} 











STATION LOOKING UP 

















—— ~—s BAFFLES TO ALLOW LAT CIRCULATION 
WINDOW RADIATOR GRILLE 
SECTION 
ddd Vhs 
j 4 
ISIS ISSA | 
STATION LOOKING DOWN | 
| 
DETAIL OF TYPICAL WINDOW IN NAVE 
Windows consist of wire glass in steel frame and an inner decora- 
tive draft-deflecting screen of leaded glass set in an aluminum 
frame. The colored glass is clear, using a minimum of painted 
work. The pictorial panel is surrounded by opalescent glass of 
rose, amber and mother of pearl tints, and inserts of Spanish tile. 
Stations of the cross by D. Dunbar Beck, Conrad Schmitt Studios 
ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY, OFFICE OF HENRY McGIl 
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LIGHT BLIND 


DALL CHAIN OPERATOR 
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DETAIL OF SANCTUARY. SCULPTURE BY HAZEL CLERE 


CHURCH OF THE MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD, ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY, OFFICE OF HENRY J. McGILL, ARCHITECT 
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MAIN AND DRIVEWAY APPROACH ELEVATIONS 


HOUSE OF R. J. RAMER, ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


HENRY IRVEN GAINES, ARCHITECT 
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ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA, HENRY 1. 


FIRST AND SECOND 


FLOOR PLANS 
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Exterior walls are veneered 
with 4 inches of face brick 
and stone, backed-up with 
cement blocks. Exterior trim, 
limestone; woodwork, oak. 


‘od 
L Roof, clay shingle tiles. Cubic 
= 9 contents, 143,000. Cost, 
$86,600, or 6I1 cents per 
foot, exclusive of landscap- 
ing. Completed March, 193! 
| 
| 
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Soft yellow ochre stucco, brown-grey redwood posts and sheathing and thick butt 
random laid shingles of weathered grey establish the exterior color scheme 













































































FRONT ELEVATION SIDE ELEVATION 





















































Exterior walls: stucco in wavy texture; study walls of |’’ redwood boards | 2” 
wide with joints covered by 2!/,"" battens laid over an insulating paper. All 
exposed woodwork rough sawn. Roof: wood shingles, factory stained. Terrace 
and walks: colored cement in tile and flagstone forms. Woodbox beside livina- 
room fireplace serviced from outside. Warm air heating. Cost $5,000, or 33 
cents per cubic foot. Volume: 15,400 cubic feet. Completed January, 1932 
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END OF LIVING ROOM, LOOKING TOWARD THE ENTRANCE HALL 
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HOUSE OF WILLARD B. MERRICK, LA MESA, CALIFORNIA. HERMAN LOUIS BODMER, ARCHITECT 
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Wonder House 


Wychewood, N. J. 

(also duplicated in 
anamaker’sStore, 

N.Y.C.) Architect: 

Bernhardt E. Muller. 
2 Builder and Owner: 

I Arthur R. Rule 

. \ A | | 
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Wonder House... sponsored 


John Wanamaker’s and Pictorial Review 


Heated by an Arco-Petro Automatic Boiler 


N Wychewood, a unique residential development at West- PETRO OIL HEAT pays for itself in buildings of every 


field, N.J.,a‘“Home Architectural Center’ has been éreated. description. Every dollar spent for oil buys heating units. No 
Wonder. House is one of several demonstration houses now ash or coal-handling charges. Higher boiler ratings are pos- 
in process which will constitute a permanent exhibit of the sible. Depreciation of the boiler — is lessened. Full 
best types of residential architecture in America. It includes boiler pressure can be raised in a fraction of the usual time. 
the work of Ernest Flagg, Louis Bowman, Bernhardt E. . Firing can ceaseona moment's notice. Oil delivery is quick 
Muller and others. and clean...and the smoke nuisance is en- 


Mr. Muller specified oil heat, which en- 
abled him to provide a panelled recreation 
room 30 x 15 feet in the basement. Mr. 
Rule, President of Wychewood Corporation, 
and builder and owner of Wonder House, 
selected the new Arco-Petro Automatic Boiler, 
a joint product of Petroleum Heat & Power 
Co. and American Radiator Co. This is a 
boiler and burner ina beautiful, self-contained, 
automatic unit, that also provides all the 
necessary domestic hot water both summer 
and winter. Though it costs no more than a 
comparable boiler alone, actual experience 


tirely eliminated. 

As a public service enterprise, providing 
both the equipment and the fuel oil in our 
trucks from our own oil terminals, our re- 
sponsibility to you is undivided. 

This complete oil heating service is avail- 
able in the East to every type of structure, re- 
gardless of its size or purpose, including large 
and small residences. The same equipment used 
in this 100% guaranteed oil heating service, 
may bedepended upon wherever it is installed 
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over several years has proved that it cuts “Every architect's office needs 
heating costs from one-third to one-half. authentic data on oil burning 
: equipment. Certainly, one of the 

In addition tothe Arco-Petro Boiler, Petro- most helpful books on this sub- 

. % ~ e N d a sf 2 ad 

leum Heat & Power Co. offers a complete a gine ea ener ag os 
line of domestic, commercial and industrial oil Burning Equipment. Its form 
is most unique and excellent 


burners for every typeand size of heating plant. 


PETRO CUTS HEATING COSTS 


In the Silk Center Building, 4th Ave. 
and 32nd St., New York City, Petro 


for easy reference. We welcome 
it to our office.” 
—Kenneth Franzheim, Anh 





Oil Burners burners and Petro fuel oil are saving 
money for the owners, Schwarzen- FREE write for 24-page Bulletin G-1 that gives full details 
bach Huber Co. Percival R. Moses and specifications of Petro Model W, the leader in indus 


. was the consulting engineer. trial and commercial installations 
PETRO PETROLEUM HEAT & POWER CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


OK fe) | World’s Oldest and Largest Oil Heating Organization 
| Manufacturers of a complete line of oil burning equipment for every type and size of boiler 


> ‘ Break Ofc: 3 New York City Boston Providence Philadelphia Baltimore Washington 
Fuel Oils pices / Newark Portland, Me. Detroit Los Angeles Tacoma Portland, Ore. 
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Birdseed 


VERSUS 


The China Egg 


BY ALFRED M. BUTTS 


In which the poor down-trodden draftsman replies to Charles S. Kyson 


SCAR PEEP threaded his way through the 
crowd cautiously, for he carried treasure. He 
held a tray, and on the tray rested a bowl of 
soup. His destination was a table in the corner 

already occupied by three others. 

“Hi, Oscar. What makes you so late?” 

“Only just finished a little conversation with the boss 
which included the information that I was fired.” 

“Hurrah. That makes it practically unanimous. What 
was the matter? Did the old man tell you he wouldn't 
need you any more, as‘his brother-in-law’s cousin had 
a son who just finished college and couldn't get a job 
anywhere, but needed practical experience so he was 
willing to work for nothing?” 

“No, it wasn't that this time. I think the real trouble 
was something went wrong on the Jones job and he 
took his grouch out on me. He gave me a long talk about 
overhead expenses and finished up by telling me I was 
the world’s champion cross-hatcher and birdseed artist. 
Well, if I’m that, then he’s the world’s champion china 
egg.” 

“China egg? You mean he’s hard-boiled ?” 

“Say, Charley, is that all you know about eggs? A 
china egg is lots worse than a hard-boiled one. I mean 
that no matter how many times he gets in the right 
place he never hatches into anything.” 

“Oh, boy! Did you tell him that, Oscar?” 

“No. That’s one of my weak points. I never think 
of those things until after it’s all over.” 

“That sure is tough. But it does make me sick the 
way these bosses are always yelping about overhead. If 
an architect’s overhead is high, it’s his own fault. The 
draftsman has very little to do with it. In the first place, 
when there’s plenty of work to be done the overhead is 
cut ‘way down and it’s the boss who’s supposed to bring 
in the jobs. If we have nothing to do but twiddle our 
thumbs, it’s his fault; not ours. And in the second place, 
the architect runs the office, not the draftsman. If the 
organization doesn’t run smoothly, the overhead jumps 
up, but it’s the boss’s place to see that it does run 
smoothly.” 

“You're right, Jim. You know what my old boss 
used to do? He'd spend half his time writing articles 
for magazines and newspapers. Of course the publicity 
racket is great, but with the typing and re-typing his 
stuff took almost the entire time of a secretary. If he 
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ever got anything for his junk, he’d put the cash in his 
pocket and forget that it was part of the office income, 
that his secretary’s salary was on the office payroll and 
counted as overhead. But he would yell at me if I took 
time to put down an F pencil and pick up an HB.” 

“Yeah, it’s just that sort of thing that gets my goat. 
They are always telling you nowadays that working 
drawings are simply instructions to a bunch of mechanics 
showing them how a certain building is to be constructed. 
3ut the man who draws those instructions is supposed 
to have a sense of beauty. You can’t design a swell en- 
trance doorway, if you haven’t got some beauty in your 
soul, and, if you have that, you aren’t going to turn out 
a drawing that looks like the scribblings of a man hold- 
ing a telephone conversation with his mother-in-law.” 

“All that may be true, Oscar, but it smacks too much 
of aesthetics. That is great stuff for the reception room, 
but it’s no go in the drafting room. This is my slant. 
The first real use of a set of working drawings is to get 
a figure for the cost of the work. Now, if the con- 
tractor and his subs can see at a glance just what the 
work is, if the cross-hatchings and birdseedery, as your 
boss calls it, show exactly where one material stops and 
another begins so that it’s easy to take off quantities, 
then the figures are going to come in a lot lower than 
if everybody has to do a lot cf guess work.” 


uv JU got the dope, Joe. One of my boss’s favorite 
stunts was to come rushing into the drafting room 
and declare the drawings had to be sent out for print- 
ing the next day; we'd already spent too much time on 
them. The result was somebody had to spend the entire 
next two weeks at the telephone answering contractors’ 
questions as to what the drawings meant. The reason 
the drawings took so long was because the boss spent 
so much time on the preliminary sketches. He couldn't 
decide whether the facade should be Georgian or Co- 
lonial. Then some of these birds always like to pull 
the stories of how so-and-so had a large mausoleum to 
design, cost about a million and a half and the draw- 
ings alone, without supervision, cost the architect sev- 
enty-five thousand or five per cent. Not that I doubt 
the tale at all. There are guys that call themselves archi- 
tects who are just in this game for a hobby. They have 
plenty of jack of their own and don’t expect to make 
a profit. They like to have drawings made on vellum, 
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(IT'S SAFE, TOO) 







LOXONEND gymnasium flooring gives just the right 

degree of resilience! It is elastic enough to prevent 

shin splints, heel bruises, body shock and leg weariness, 
yet firm enough to guarantee fast floor work. This resilience 
is uniform and results from an exclusive method of laying 
BLOXONEND over floor strips with no fill between. The 
flooring is long-lived because the tough end-grain fibres form 
its surface. It is safe for the same reason—end-grain means 
no splinters or slivers) BLOXONEND should not be con- 
fused with ordinary wood floors. [t is the original strip type 
end-grain flooring and has been laid in over 500 schools 
(gymnasium and shops). Also widely used in industrial 
service. Ask for specifications and free sample. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES — KANsAs City, Mo. 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 


Small blocks of Yellow Pine 


Comes in 8 ft, Built-up Lengths ~ Seuyag 
; t dove-tailed onto baseboards. 


—The end-grain UP. 
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Then the architects who are 


with hand-painted borders. 
really trying to get somewhere with their business throw 
such stories at their draftsmen.” 
an : ' ‘ 
Speaking of borders reminds me of what the old 


boy pulled on me some time ago. He called me into his 
private office and shot off a long line about how my 
salary was sixty-five dollars (don’t get excited—I said 
this was some time ago) and it took a certain amount of 
time to put a border on a drawing. He finally figured 
out that it cost him one dollar and forty cents for me 
to draw that border. Then he wanted me to think how 
much he could save if those borders were all printed 
or stamped on the sheets. I had to be polite so I couldn't 
tell him exactly what [ thought. My life ambition isn't 
to draw borders. If he were a good job-getter, he'd 
have so much work in the office that I wouldn’t have any 
time to draw borders. I could work through a detail 
and then turn it over to the office-boy to birdseed it up.” 

“What gets me is that so many architects don't realize 
what a draftsman is up against. They drift through a 
college course on architecture, land a soft job for a 
couple of years, and then start out for themselves. A 
lot of their time is spent just hanging around the club. 
That’s O.K. with me. I know you can get a lot of jobs 
just hanging around the right club, but the draftsman 
has a different row to hoe. He does nothing but sit on 
a stool and grind out pencil dust, on paper and off. Yet, 
if the boss comes in from the club and finds him taking 
ten seconds off to walk over to the water-cooler (I'm 
speaking of the old days when there were such expensive 
things in an architect's office), he blows up. 





es thing; | read some where lately about a 
wonderful method of drawing details. You're sup- 
posed to start the elevation in such a position that you'll 
have room on the same sheet to draw the plan at the bot- 
tom and the section at the side. So when you get stuck in 
the elevation you can project down to the plan and over 
to the section and study it all out. The result is sup- 
posed to be a perfect detail. Maybe I’m not experienced 
enough to know, but it does seem to me that the result 
will be a smudge instead of a drawing, unless you use so 
hard a pencil that the thing won't blueprint. My scheme 
always was to make a quick rough study of elevation, 
section, and plan on separate pieces of tracing paper— 
it’s easier to work one over the top of the other—and 
then trace the three on one sheet, making a clean, clear 
drawing and taking little, if any, more time. Probably 
that’s just birdseed today.” 

“That’s just what I used to do, Charley. I thought it 


| gave the boss a chance to make any changes he wanted 


to, without messing up a finished drawing. But it didn’t 


| do any good. He could always think up changes after 
| I finished tracing the rough studies. He loved to come 


in, take out his big black pencil, and then draw terrible 
crosses all over the place to show where he wanted 


| changes. I’d spend hours trying to erase the things and 


then his marks would still show enough to come out in the 


| blueprint. I guess I’m foolish, but I always have a respect 


for another fellow’s drawing, even if I don’t like it.” 

“Well, boys, what we really need is four soap boxes. 
We've wasted a bunch of speeches here. Let’s call this 
session of the Automat Atomizers closed. The rest of 


'us can start the round of looking for a job once again, 


while Oscar goes back to his china egg.” 
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The Readers 


Have a Word 


®@ UNCONTROLLED SIGNS 
MAR BUILDINGS 


Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


AS your magazine has been publishing so many in- 
teresting and diversified articles, I thought it would 
be interesting to show you what has been done to two 
projects which we have designed within the last few 
years here in Washington and what the owners have 
done to them. 

First—A little bank on the outskirts of Washington, 
on one of the main avenues; built of Briar Hill Sand- 
stone, with a marble doorway. There was enough inter- 
est in this to have Mr. Moore, of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion, make a particular research for the head of L’Enfant, 
which is the bas-relief to the left of the doorway, the 
other one being of Washington. Lately they have put 
up a burglar alarm on the stonework in the corner as 
shown. Is it any use to design buildings to make our 
cities look better and have them treated in this manner? 

Secondly—We designed a group of buildings called 
the Parking Stores, with a large space in front of them 
to be used by patrons of the stores for parking their 
cars. On the main street front of this particular group 
front we designed a little drug store in the Colonial 
Style, simple, and we thought straightforward. I enclose 
a photograph of the building as it is now, and, ask again, 
“What's the use ?”—Arthur B. Heaton, Architect, 1211A 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


© A BUILDING OWNER RAISES 
A LEGAL QUESTION 


Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


N your October issue you explain in part a matter on 

which I have been seeking information. In the article 
entitled “Damage Suits Against Architects for Negli- 
gence” the author explained it is incumbent upon the 
owner to secure the services of a clerk-of-the-works. We 
have a problem that has been an argument from the 
start. 

An architect drew the plans and specifications for a 
building, and in his contract he specified that he is to 
recommend the clerk-of-the-works, and that this man is 
to come out of his office. I have been insisting that the 
architect had nothing to do with selecting the clerk-of- 
the-works, inasmuch as the article referred to states that 
it is incumbent upon the owner to select the clerk-of- 
the-works. In many cases I believe it good policy to re- 
quest the architect’s opinion on the subject, but due to 
the fact that we have a capable man for that position, 
I do not think it is necessary in this case. 

I figure that the owner is paying this man and he has 
a right to hire him, but the architect persistently insists 
that this man be from his office. In case we did select 
our own man would that release the architect from his 
responsibility °—William M. Schlitt, Bay City, Michigan. 

Editors’ reply, condensed: The clerk must in a large 
measure represent the architect in the interpretation of 
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Uncontrolled Signs Mar Buildings 


plans and the approval of materials and workmanship. 
Hence if the architect is not permitted to select a clerk 
in whom he has full confidence it would appear that 
the owner should relieve the architect of responsibility 
beyond normal supervision, and should be prepared to 
reimburse the architect for any extra work or costs in- 
curred as a result of the activities of the owner’s clerk- 
of-the-works. Mr. Blake stated in the article referred 
to “it is incumbent upon the owner to secure the services 
of a clerk-of-the-works.” 


® GOVERNMENT EXTRAVAGANCE IN 
DESIGNS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 


vo" comments on absurdities in government speci- 
fications, in the September number, give rise to 
other questions, particularly in view of the feeling now 
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generally abroad, that government work is needlessly 
extravagant and expensive. 

The first of these that naturally comes to mind is, 
How can gold plating of any kind, in any government 
building, be justified, not even excepting the White 
House itself, let alone officers’ and N. C. O. quarters? 
Is not this a very good example of extravagance in gov- 
ernment work that is absolutely unwarranted, no matter 
from what angle the subject is considered ? 

Lately another item of waste in the preparation of 
government drawings and specifications has come to my 
notice, and that is the full detailing and specifying of 
standard articles that can be purchased in the open 
market, and that are made by so many concerns that 
there is no possibility of a monopoly. One example of 
this that I particularly noted was the full detailing of an 
ordinary lighting standard, when there are enough 
standard designs on the market, to satisfy any ordinary 
conditions of lighting of roads and grounds that are 
likely to arise. 

Another instance was the full detailing, down to the 
last bolt and nut, of an ordinary 6-inch hydrant for fire 
lines. Again there are enough standard designs of hy- 
drants on the market to satisfy practically any condition, 
the only thing to take care of being the threads for hose 
connections. 

It is a pity that there are so many government em- 
ployes, evidently high in authority, who do not seem 
to realize that they are violating a trust when they waste 
the people’s money, and that sooner or later there is 
bound to be a reckoning.—J. Harrington Gandolfo, Con- 
sulting Engineer and Architect, Montclair, N. J. 


® GOOD WORK FROM ALL 
LOCALITIES IS DESIRED 

Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 
“ow can the architects of the Middle West be 
made to feel that the architectural magazines are 
as glad to publish their work as those from any other 
lecality—of equal merit?’ Of course the last phrase is 
the all important one but we have all seen many articles 
or at least photographs of Eastern work far inferior to 
many unpublished works of the same type designed and 
erected in the Middle West by native talent. The ques- 
tion is are we, out here, hiding our lights under a bushel 
or are we ignored “because we think we are ignored’’— 
in other words, because we do not cooperate with cur 
professional publications and send them material for 
possible publication? How much should architects do 
to get their best work published and how far should the 
publications go in traveling about trying to find the 
architectural gems tucked here and there ?>—Dale R. Mc- 
Enary, McEnary & Larson, Architects, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 

Editor’s Note: It is the editorial policy of AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT to publish work representative of every sec- 
tion of the United States. This is a large country and 
unfortunately the editors cannot personally cover it with 
sufficient frequency to find those hidden gems that often 
lie off beaten paths. Humanly, the editors have to choose 
from the material that is submitted to them cr that they 
personally discover in their travels. The predominance 
of editorial offices. in the East unquestionably tends 
toward the publication of more Eastern work than from 
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other parts of the country. The editors thus must rely 
upon architects themselves in all parts of the United 
States to write in, telling of work they are doing or 
have completed and wherever possible, to submit photo- 
graphs of such work for possible publication. The ad- 
dition of a 32 page plate section in AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT broadens the opportunity to publish the most in- 
teresting work from every section. 


@ THE PARADOX IN 
MONEY-MAKING 
Editor, AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

AM very much interested in articles on Office Prac- 

tice, as that should be a topic of vital interest just now, 
when we must adjust production costs to incomes based 
on reduced building costs, at the same time rendering 
better and more expensive service to our clients. I con- 
fess I do not see the answer as yet. 

Practitioners who skimp their service, or who are so 
brilliantly endowed that they achieve results with little 
study, have a chance to “get by” nowadays, but we find 
difficulty in maintaining a practice of the higher type, 
and even making costs. 

I would like some light on this from others. 
A. Schwab, Schwab & Palmgreen, Architects, 
burgh, Pa. 

i:ditor's Note: Architects who can suggest practical 
means of reducing office costs without loss of quality 
standards, are invited to submit short articles, preferably 
based on actual experiences. Usual rates will be paid 
for all articles accepted. 
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Stromberg-Carlson install- 
ations, both large and small, 
are satisfying every service 
demand. 

Write for literature describ- 
ing the various Stromberg- 
Carlson Program Service 
Systems. 

There are Stromberg-Carl- 
son engineers in your locality 
who will cooperate with you 
at any time. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW CATALOGS... 


Readers of AMERICAN ARCHITECT may secure without cost any or all of the manu- 
facturers' catalogs described on this and the following page by mailing the prepaid 
post card printed below after writing the numbers of the catalogs wanted. Distribu- 


tion of catalogs to draftsmen and students is optional with the manufacturers 


IpEAL MAGAZINE BOILERS 

161 . . . Describes and gives complete 
reference data about the Ideal Maga- 
zine Boilers Nos. 15 (new) and 25. 
Performance data are arranged to assist 
in selection of sizes by showing maxi- 
mum efficiency for given loads. Issued 
by American Radiator Company. Dated; 
A. I. A. File 30-C-13. 


Acoustics AND NoisE CONTROL 

162 . . . The engineering services and 
facilities offered to architects by the 
Acoustic Consulting Department, Elec- 
trical Research Products, Inc., are de- 
scribed in this interesting 12 page bro- 
chure. 


Tue New Kewanee RounpD 
STEEL BoILER 

163 . . . Announcing the new Kewanee 
round steel boilers for coal, oil or gas 
fuels, embodying Two-Pass tubes for 
maximum heat transfer. Gives complete 
performance data, dimensions and speci- 
fications. Eight page folder; A. I. A. 
File 30-C-1. 


New METERING 
SystEM DESCRIBED 

164. . . A New Metering System 
combining the advantages of the new 
OC detachable watt-hour meter, the new 
portable stroboscopic standard, and the 
nofuze load center is described in an 8 
page circular published by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Each of these pieces of equipment 
is illustrated, and its use in the system 
explained. 


GENERAL ELEctric KITCHEN 
PLANNING SERVICE 

165 . . . The newly inaugurated 
service offered by the General Electric 
Company through its Kitchen Institute 
for the planning of electric kitchens is 
described for the layman in this pro- 
fusely illustrated brochure, printed in 
four colors. A number of colorful and 
well-planned layouts are shown. The 
service, it is explained, is available in 
collaboration with the architect whenever 
possible; otherwise direct. Progressive 
steps in remodelling existing kitchens 
are described. 
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FuUSELEss PROTECTION 

166 . . . The Nofuze Load Center 
and its application in supplying fuseless 
home circuit protection are described in 
an 8 page booklet published by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. Recommended methods 
of installation under various service con- 
ditions are shown, together with descrip- 
tion of the operation and construction of 
these devices. 


STEUBEN ARCHITECTURAL 
Cast GLass 

167 . . In this 12 page booklet the 
Steuben Division of the Corning Glass 
Works provides instructive and practical 
data on the use of decorative cast glass 
in its many forms. Method of fabricat- 
ing units to architect’s own designs is 
explained; new applications for exterior 
and interior of buildings are suggested, 
and some of the standard shapes avail- 
able are illustrated. 


STANDARDIZED MoNeEL METAL 
EQUIPMENT FOR THE HoME 

168 . . . Inco Standardized Monel 
Metal sink and tops are covered in this 
general catalog issued by The Interna- 
tional Nickel Company. A new item is 
an 82-inch double drainboard, two com- 
partment sink of the “Straitline” type. 
The full line of “Streamline” and “Strait- 
line” sinks, cabinet tops, back splashers, 
bowls and accessories is included, with 
condensed design and specification data. 
Dated, October 1932: A. I. A. File 
29-H-6. 


APPROVED MAINTENANCE 
MetTuHops For RUBBER FLOORS 

169 . . . The Rubber Flooring Manu- 
facturers Division of the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association has issued a four 
page folder, A. I. A. File 23-C contain- 
ing approved maintenance methods for 
polished and unpolished rubber floors. 
When these methods are followed the 
standard guaranty of the member manu- 
facturers applies to their respective prod- 
ucts. 


THE Boox or 100 Houses 

170 . . . In this 24 page book Samuel 
Cabot, Inc. illustrates many dwellings, in 
the construction or modernizing of which 
some of Cabots products have been em- 
ployed. Method of using each material 
is shown, frequently accompanied by tes- 
timony of owner, builder or architect. 
Data on various Cabot products are also 
included. 


KAWNEER ARCHITECTURAL 
MetTAL Propucts 

171 . . . This 24 page catalog describes 
fully the various Kawneer architectural 
metal products, including Kawneer store 
fronts of all types, Kawneer Sealair 
Windows, Kawneer metal doors and mis- 
cellaneous products such as grilles, ven- 
tilators, thresholds, etc. Scale details are 
shown, together with specifications and 
design data. 


KAWNEER SEALAIR WINDOWS 
172. . . The Kawneer Company 
presents its new Sealair windows with 
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These NEW Catalogs may be obtained through 


continuous built-in weathering members 
in an 8 page booklet, A. I. A. File 16- 
D-3. Various combinations of in-swing- 
ing and out-swinging units are offered. 
The effectiveness of the new weathering 
detail is attested by independent test 
data. Scale details and specifications are 
included. 


Kou-I-Noor DRAWING AND 
SKETCHING PENCILS 

173 . . . This is a condensed catalog 
of Koh-I-Noor pencils, crayons, chalk 
sticks, pastels and other related products 
which architects frequently use. Prices 
are given. 12 pages. Issued by the Koh- 
I-Noor Pencil Company, Inc. 


SoME POINTERS ON THE 
Use or CoLorED CRAYONS 
174... A. L. Guptill has prepared 
for the Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company, 
Inc. an attractive series of six color 
drawings in colored crayons, pencils and 
chalk, and two black and white sketches, 
which are presented with an accompany- 
ing text in the form of a brochure for 
architects, draftsmen and students. The 
drawings have been shown in Kobh-I- 
Noor advertising, where they attracted 
much attention. 


ABSORBEX ACOUSTICAL CORRECTIVE 

175... In this 12 page booklet, the 
Thermax Corporation presents the ad- 
vantages, uses and properties of Absor- 
bex acoustical corrective in its three 
forms. Test data on sound absorptive 
efficiency and fire resistance and installa- 
tion details are included. A. I. A. File 
39-B. 


EFFICIENT LIGHTING FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

176 . . . In a compact and useful 8 
page booklet the Holophane Company, 
Inc. gives reference and design data on 
school and college lighting, and describes 
the various Holophane units adapted to 
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such purposes. The table of lighting in- 
tensities for each division of the floor 
plan, including sports areas, and the 
division of the text according to the 
major parts of school buildings add to 
the utility of this manual. A. I. A. File 
31-F-16. 


Roor CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIk 
vs a . In an attractively prepared 
16 page brochure, Nicholson and Gallo- 
way, Inc. roofing contractors of New 
York, summarize the results of their 
long experience in the laying of slate, 
metal and other types of roofing, and in 
the repair and renovation of roofs and 
masonry surfaces for complete protec- 
tion from the weather. Many of the ob- 
servations on the permanency of roof- 
ing materials are of unusual interest. 


Nu-Woop Bevet-Lap TILE 

178 . . . The many uses of Nu-Wood 
bevel-lap tile for decoration, acoustical 
treatment and insulation are developed 
by the Wood Conversion Company in 
a 24 page manual illustrated in full color 
and black and white. Design data and 
many illustrations suggesting appropriate 
uses taken from actual installations are 
included. 


Coot WATER AND Your Prorits 

179. . . A field survey designed to 
discover the economic value of an ade- 
quate supply of cool drinking water in 
offices, factories and other places is re- 
ported in a 16 page and cover booklet 
issued by Kelvinator Corporation. It was 
discovered that without good drinking 
water supplies, health was jeopardized, 
fatigue increased and productivity low- 
ered. Findings are reported in detail and 
clearly illustrated. 


New Square CAseE 
SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS 

180 . . . A new line of “Type H” 
switchboard instruments of uniform size 
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and in square compact cases is described 
in an 8-page bulletin issued by Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Complete technical data are in- 
cluded. 


INTERESTING LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Me « 2 A beautifully illustrated 
catalog of period lighting fixtures has 
been issued by Butler-Kohaus, Inc. 
Printed on antique finish paper, each 
page contains a group of well executed 
line drawings of fixtures with full de- 
scriptions of the units. 32 pages and 
cover; A. I. A. File 31-F-2. 


KINNEAR Rot-Top Doors 

182 . . . Overhead type doors for 
private garages, hangars and industrial 
buildings are fully described and illus- 
trated in a comprehensive 12: page booklet 
issued by The Kinnear Manufacturing 
Company. Details of construction, 
methods of installation and adaptation of 
such doors to architectural designs are 
covered. A. I. A. File 17-A-2. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACOUSTICAL 
PRODUCTS 

183 . . A quick reference guide to 
typical acoustical problems and methods 
of solving them with Armstrongs’s Cor- 
koustic and Ceramacoustic has been pre- 
pared by Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company. This 32 page book is a com- 
prehensive manual on the subject and 
contains technical and practical reference 
data of value to architects faced with 
acoustical problems. Dated 1932. A.I.A. 
File 39-B. 


GRADING RULES FOR 
WaLNuT VENEERS 

184 . . . Certified grading of walnut 
veneers is announced by the Veneer. In- 
spection Service of the American Wal- 
nut Manufacturers’ Association in a four 
page folder which gives the simple grad- 
ing rules and outlines the commercial 
grading standards. 


LupowiIcl VENEERING BRICK 

185 . . . A new light weight patented 
brick for application as a veneer to exist- 
ing wall surfaces, using special metal 
attachment strip is described by Ludo- 
wici-Celadon Company in a leaflet just 
published. 


SHAW RapIATOR OF STEEL 
AND COPPER 

186 . . . A new convector-radiator 
comprising a copper tube with a decora- 
tive steel casing is announced by Shaw- 
Perkins Manufacturing Company in a 
six page bulletin which contains full de- 
scriptions and illustrations of all models 
and all necessary data including ratings, 
dimensions, etc. 
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New Materials 


and Equipment 


BRIEF REVIEWS OF MANUFACTURERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS 
TO KEEP THE ARCHITECT INFORMED OF NEW PRODUCTS 


New Electric 
Sign Control 


152MA new type 
oft 6122 - 
lighting control 
that flashes, dims 
or brightens the 
lamps in a_ wide 
variety of effects, 
and which requires 
neither moving 
parts nor electric 
contacts, has been 
produced in the Re- 
search Laboratory 
of the General 
Electric Company. 
The control can be 
applied to practically all incandescent lamp signs and 
when used with those which are lighted continuously 
produces a more attractive effect and reduces operating 
costs 40 to 60%. The unit is very compact. The 
principle of non-linear circuits employed in this sign 
control has many other related applications. 








Grinnell ‘Junior’ Sprinkler System 


153MA simple and inexpensive sprinkler system for 


tor 
other limited areas requiring automatic fire protection 
has been introduced by Grinnell Company. The in- 
stallation consists of lengths of flexible copper tubing, 
each having a specially designed sprinkler head at one 
end, and a compact brass alarm valve. The piping is 
connected to the domestic water supply, and the alarm 
to the electric source. When any head operates, the 
alarm is set in continuous operation. The cost is said 
to run about $65 installed for a four head system ade- 
quate to protect the basement of 
dwelling. 


installation in the basement of homes or 


an average small 


New Kohler Humidiator 


154M Kohler Company announces a new humidify- 

ing radiator to known the ( 
Humidiator which consists of a cast iron radiator of 
normal design except for the provision of water 


be 


as 
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Kohler 


evaporating trays at the top connected to each other 
and supplied with water through a drip valve. The 
entire unit is enclosed in a metal cabinet of simple 
design, finished in any one of several standard wood 
finishes. Connections include heat source and return, 
cold water supply and waste water drain from over- 
flow. A low cost unit that supplements or replaces 
the usual steam or hot water radiators. 


All Steel 
Stadium Construction 


155M An all steel welded stadium 
or grandstand of strong but 

light design has been developed by the Ingalls 
Iron Works Company. It is claimed to be fad €, EO 
nomical than concrete or other steel structfawes ;+46* De 
waterproof, permitting the space beneath {t 
for any purpose; and to be of adequate str¢a r 
sist all abnormal strains occurring in such \seructtFes: 
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Uni-Lav One-Piece 
Lavatory and Cabinet 


156M Instead of separate- 

ly specifying the 
bathroom lavatory, medicine 
shelf, soap dish, 
tumbler and tooth brush 
holder fixtures, architects 
may now procure all of these 
elements in a single unit of 
vitreous china or porcelain. 
The unit is known as Uni- 
Lav and is the product of 
Allied Company of Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey. Among 
the advantages claimed are 
simplified installation with 
only four screws concealed 
within the cabinet, easier 
roughing-in, and the elimi- 
nation of many separate in- 
stallation operations by sev- 
eral trades. 
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Improvements 


Made in Flexwood 


157M By a change in the cements and adhesives used 

in the manufacture and application of Flex- 
wood a marked increase in flexibility and ease of han- 
dling has been achieved, according to the United States 
Plywood Company, Inc., and the Mengel Company, 
which jointly manufacture and market this product. 
These cements, which are waterproof, make the Flex- 
wood so pliable, it is said, that the material can be hung 
as readily as ordinary wall paper. Flexwood is manu- 
factured in standard and de luxe cabinet woods in 
standardized lengths and widths. 


Detachable 
W att-hour 
Meter 


158M A. de- 
tach- 
able meter for 
outdoor and in- 
door use is an- 
nounced by 
W estinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. It is to be 
known as the Type OC detachable, and is designed for 
dead front testing by means of a test jack. Simplicity 
of installation and testing, safety under all conditions, 
lessened possibility’ of tampering and weatherproof 
construction are among the advantages claimed. 
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General Electric Air Conditioner 


159M An air conditioning unit, designed primarily 

for use in conjunction with the new G.E. oil 
burning boiler, has been placed in production by Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The unit heats, humidifies, 
filters and circulates the air. Heating is by means of 
steam coils. Circulation is forced by a fan and is 
adequate to provide 5 to 10 air changes per hour dur- 
ing continuous operation. The unit is designed for 
basement installation, with connections to the usual 
warm air distribution and return ducts. 


New 
Square Case 
Switchboard 


Instruments 


160M W ell 


propor- 
tioned and com- 
pact square cases 
of uniform size 
designed to util- 
ize a minimum 
space feature 
the new Type H 
line of switch- 
board _ instru- 
ments offered by 
Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. The new line 
includes ammeters, milliameters, voltmeters, milli-volt- 
meters, single and polyphase power factor meters, fre- 
quency meters and synchroscopes. Both a-c and d-c 
instruments are designed for service on large switch- 
boards. Radio frequency and rectifier designs are avail- 
able for low energy a-c applications. Units are 51%” 
square by 4-1/16’’ deep, and all have long clearly 
marked scales. 





Improved Metering System for Homes 


161M Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 

Company has developed an improved metering 
system for homes consisting of an outdoor detachable 
electric meter, their Nofuze load center, and a new 
means of meter testing called the stroboscope. It is 
claimed that adoption of this system results in con- 
venience, accuracy and satisfaction. 


Vitex Gas Vent or Warm Air Flues 


162M A non-combustible and non-corrosive gas vent 

or hot air flue made by a vitrifying process 
is offered by Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works of San 
Francisco under the trade name Vitex Flues. It is 
claimed that the material employed is heat, acid and 
water resistant; that the flues may be used safely in 
concealed spaces or exposed to the weather; that it 
will not crack or open at the joints, and that it can be 
painted to match any color scheme. These flues are 
guaranteed to give satisfaction for the life of the 
building in which they are used. 
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How to Avoid Cracks 


(Continued from page 40) 


Lintels of Type 4 carry loads that become active after 
the masonry is in place and the mortar set. Fig. 5 is 
an example of this. This is exactly the same as Fig. 4, 
except that the lintel carries part of the floor load. This 
should always be avoided where possible, especially if 
the opening is wide, such as a store window. If it is 
necessary, on account of structural or architectural re- 
quirements, to combine the floor construction with the 
lintel, the supporting member should be designed as 
described above, for Type 3. In such cases expansion 
joints should usually be provided to allow a certain 
amount of movement without damage. If possible, how- 
ever, a separate member should be provided to carry 
the floor, as shown in Fig. 4, as this relieves the lintel 
of the variable and uncertain live load. 


NOTHER example of Type 4 lintel is that over win- 

dow F in Fig. 3. In this case, the mortar in the 
spandrel will have set and hardened before the pier be- 
tween the windows of the upper stories is built. Unless 
special provision has been made for this, cracks will de- 
velop at the haunches. The lintel should be designed for 
stiffness, as described above. In addition, if possible, the 
masonry at the ends of the spandrel should be left out 
and filled in after the wall above is built. If not, at least, 
the joints should be raked out and repointed. 

The anchorage of ashlar facing and support of soffits 
frequently requires very careful study for both stone 
and terra cotta. Much makeshift work on the job and 
trouble later will be avoided by making well studied 
details of these cases. Fig. 6 is an example of the proper 
support of stone facing, and it would apply with little 
change to terra cotta. The soffit stone should be jointed, | 
unless the span is such that it will be self-supporting, | 
in which case the hanger should be omitted. If this | 
lintel had been designed with an eye to economy of steel | 
only, something like Fig. 7 would have developed. This 
brings live load on the lintel, (undesirable) and the sup- | 
port of the stonework in the field is more difficult. | 

In a brick wall, it is sometimes desirable for architec- | 
tural reasons to omit all steel members in the soffits of | 
windowheads and show only brick. This can be accom- | 
plished very satisfactorily by placing reinforcing rods | 
in the joints. It is preferable, though not essential, to | 
set one “soldier course” of bricks over the head of the 
window. The wood forms, on which the brickwork is | 
built, should be left until the mortar has hardened. | 

An example of this construction is shown in Fig. 8. | 
A 3%” round rod in each vertical joint is sufficient for | 
spans up to about five feet. Longer spans and shallow | 
spandrels should be figured the same as reinforced con- | 
crete beams. | 

In walls built of terra cotta or concrete building blocks, | 
the voids in the blocks over the windows may be filled | 
solid with concrete and reinforced with rods, as in Fig. | 
9-a. Such lintels should be pre-cast and allowed to harden 
for some time before they are set in place. These lintels 
are heavy and difficult to handle and sometimes delay 
the job. A better method is to use reinforced concrete, 
cast in place, with a facing of thin blocks. The angle 
shaped tile, known as “header backer tile,” shown in 
Fig. 9-b, is suitable for this purpose. 
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SMYSER-ROYER CO. 
CAST IRON VERANDAS 


Smyser-Royer Co. cast iron verandas 
are available in a variety of designs. 


Smyser-Royer Co. service includes 
complete engineering, designing and 
foundry facilities. Architects and 
builders who are contemplating the 
use of cast iron verandas are cor- 
dially invited to consult Smyser-Royer 
about any phase of design or con- 
struction. 


A booklet showing a number of 
Smyser-Royer cast iron veranda de- 
signs will be mailed at ‘your request. 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 
Main Office and Works . . . YORK, PA. 
Philadelphia Office . . 1700 Walnut Street 
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Outdoor 
FLOODLIGHTS 


for every purpose 
EQUIREMENTS vary—so Kliegl 


floodlights are made in several dif- 
ferent types permitting the selection of 
units best suited to your needs — giving 
the maximum light, at a minimum cost, 
with the utmost satisfaction. They are 
made for close-range or long-range light- 
ing, with a concentrated or widespread 
light beam, and every unit is guaranteed 
to be well made, highly efficient, and eco- 
nomical in use. 

Advise us about your conditions — what 
you want to light. and the problems that 
confront you. We will gladly offer 
recommendatiois, and send descriptive 
literature of our complete line of out- 
door floodlights. 


KLIEGL BROS 


Universar Evectric STAGE LIGHTING Co.., Inc. 


321 West 5Orn Street - New Yor«.NY. 


i> mA 


No.558 No. 562 No.565 No.1600 No.1610 


KLIEGL OUTDOOR FLOODLIGHTS © 
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Modern Spirit Enters Church 
(Continued from page 17) 


successfully attain a “mystic” character without monu- 
mentality was sufficiently demonstrated in the Four- 
teenth Century when architecture, not without a strug- 
gle, transformed itself from Romanesque weight and 
shadow into the lightness and luminosity of cathedrals 
made almost wholly of glass. This lightness and lu- 
minosity is recaptured in the Stahlkirche where the 
immense windows recall those of the St. Stephens in 
Vienna and the Sainte Chapelle of Paris. The Stahl- 
kirche is indeed a modern Sainte Chapelle. The archi- 
tect of Sainte Chapelle, deprived of his stone cutters 
and given a command of steel framing, would have 
built like this. 


HE extensive use of glass in the Stahlkirche and the 

frank use of slender metallic supports resulted in a 
surprising grace and spirituality of effect, but it must be 
admitted that this did not wholly compensate for a certain 
monotony and even restlessness that was the result of 
so extensive a use of patterned surfaces. The glass was, 
emphatically, not so good as at Sainte Chapelle. 

A more successful experiment, in some respects, is 
the church built at Miskovice, in Czecho-Slovakia, by 
Mr. F. L. Cahura. Here the steel frame is not ex- 
posed, but its lightness and metallic quality are ex- 
pressed by the thin membrane-like wall unloaded by 
ornament. The windows are small, except in the chancel 
where the architect has exploited one of the resources 
of his medium by the introduction of angular windows 
which give greater luminosity, and greater interest to 
the chancel. The interior, finely architectonic, has a re- 
poseful simplicity of character. 


ANY churches of the type of that at Miskovice have 
been built recently in Central and Southern Ger- 
many. The church by Volkart and Trudniger, near Stutt- 
gart, is a good example. I cannot see how anyone can 
fail to recognize the sincerity and directness inherent in 
this design. If there is such a thing as a Christian ex- 
pression in art it must surely be like this, sincere, honest 
and intelligent. I think that the Christians of the First 
Century had they possessed our technique would have 
built like this. They were Greeks and would have un- 
derstood that profound emotion is impossible, either 
in religion or in architecture, without intellectual assent. 
I think that the Christians of the First Century would 
have delighted in interiors like that of the Evangelical 
Church built last year at Cologne by Mr. Theodore 
Merrill. I see here the quality of Christianity as it 
existed before Rome gave it a political character and 
the North transformed it into a religion of fear; and 
before we gave it the last devastating touch of romance. 
The simple rendering of structure, the quiet adaptation 
of form to ritual, lucid planes and clear untroubled light 
are, | think, wholly congenial to Christian expression. 
They are, I think, most beautiful. 

Seauty is not something added to a building. Beauty 
is not scholarship. Beauty is not technique. Beauty is 
not expense. Beauty is a spirit; and when she enters 
a building she dwells at its heart, informing all of its 
fabric with an inward and mystic radiance, 
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What Architects Are Talking About 


(Continued from page 29) 


the Julius Rosenwald Fund. While no conclusions are 
offered or recommendations made, a commentary chapter 
states that there is a demand for information by the pub- 
lic, that definite results are usually obtained by campaigns 
directed against a specific disease, and that campaigns 
must be conducted over long periods of time. This re- 
port also frowns upon personal advertising by physicians, 
but approves group educational advertising. 

There is a noticeable trend toward the acceptance of 
paid group advertising by professional bodies. The idea 
is sound in principle and one that can be utilized to the 
mutual advantage of such groups and the public. 


HE Bureau of Standards has found that the sound 
TV aneee properties of air vary with the tempera- 
ture, moisture content, and barometric pressure. Air 
conditioning, which affects two of these three properties 
of air, may thus influence the acoustical characteristics 
of a room. Research paper No. 465 reports these find- 
ings in detail. 


ASHINGTON Architects, Incorporated, has been 

formed in Seattle for the purpose of stimulating 
activity and to secure continued recognition of local 
professional service in Federal work. The Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce has formally approved the organiza- 
tion, which is state wide in scope and embraces the 
A. I. A. and the Washington State Society of Architects. 


LBERT A. RUMSCHIK, architect, formerly as- 
sociated with Bley & Lyman, Architects, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has opened an office for the practice of archi- 
tecture at his residence, 410 Parker Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


S' )METHING after the manner of “money, money 
everywhere—but never a cent for building,” “The 
Constructor,” published by The Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, recently said: 

“One year ago facts pointed to the necessity for de- 
cisive action in launching construction work as a first 





ated General Contractors at that time openly recognized 
those facts and courageously proposed a program which, 
if applied, promised to create employment, stimulate 
business and break the vicious downward cycle. 

“That program, to provide financing for needed self- 
liquidating projects, was so obviously necessary and 
sensible that it overcame all opposition. It provided a 
sound basis for returning confidence. The promise of 
activity bolstered drooping spirits, provided new cour- 
age and brought new hope. 

“To date that promise has remained just a promise. 
Out of the $1,500,000,000 allotted to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation not one man has as yet been 
put to work on even the few projects on which loans 
have been made. The program fostered by organized 
contractors is not being carried out with the speed that 
is required and which is an essential feature of that 
program. This is a situation which must be remedied 
or the beneficial results so far due to renewed hope and 
optimism will find themselves without a foundation of 
concrete activity.” 


HE 39th Annual Meeting of the American Society 
| Heating and Ventilating Engineers is to be held 
under the auspices of the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
Society at Hotel Gibson, January 23 to 25, 1933. 


URING 1931 and 1932, the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
studied the cost of building construction in fifteen cities 
in the United States. Data on 204 buildings, including 
houses, apartment houses, stores, office buildings and 
factories or warehouses, were obtained. The figures 
secured cover only the actual construction cost of the 
buildings exclusive of property cost, architect’s fees, 
financing and so forth. 

The average cost of materials entering into residential 
buildings was found to be 62.7 per cent, leaving 37.3 
per cent for labor. In nonresidential types the relative 
percentages were about the same, making an average for 








+ essential to the reconstruction of the business life of the both types of material 63.6 per cent; labor 36.4 per cent. 
United States. The Governing Boards of the Associ- It was found that the (Continued on page 87) 
| TERMITES DESTROY 
Permanent protection is assured by using timber from 
our plants, pressure treated with pure creosote oil. 
) 


AYER & LORD TIE CO. CENTURY WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING CO. 


Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 


AFFILIATES OF 
THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION 
Eoppers Building >» » » » » Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nationwide Service — 18 Sales Offices — 21 Treating Plants 











Creosote Oil Prevents Decay and Termite Damage 
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BUT— the “looks” don't show that one 


shoe will outlast the other by 
months of wear. 


Real value in cold storage doors 
...like shoes... is built in. It 
doesn't show on the surface. 
Proof is in the performance... 
and that is why we can guaran- 
tee Jamison Doors to outlast 
those of any other make, re- 
gardless of price. 


Get the facts—we will 
be glad to supply them! 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
Oldest and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors 
Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 


Hagerstown, Maryland U.S.A. 


STEVENSON VESTIBULE DOOR ) 
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refrigeration loss—speeds up 


traffic—Jamison strength. Cotal Si Door. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW yorK, CHICAGO, CHESTER, PA. . AGENTS and 
DISTRIBUTORS: DETROIT . . ST. LOUIS . . ATLANTA . . MINNEAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND . CINCINNATI . OMAHA . SALT LAKECITY . LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO. SEATTLE . FOREIGN: LONDON, HONOLULU and JAPAN 


THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


Is backed by — 


An experience of fifty years. 





A factory equipped and oper- 
ated for our own work exclusively. 


A force of experienced erectors 


in the field. 


A determination to keep our 
product and service up to the 
highest possible standard. 


Correspondence invited 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
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proportion of labor and material costs varied widely. 

The figures, from the October, 1932, issue of Monthly 
Labor Review, giving breakdown percentages for fifteen 
cities combined were : 








These 
kitchen sinks 
are BEAUTIFUL 
.. and they’re 









( Residential ) 




















Class of Work Material Labor PRACTICAL, 
Excavating and grading.............. LS 98.5 | 
CE 55 cain nnnec:eeeae see caenem 58.4 41.6 | 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, 
lumber and millwork)............. 67.1 32.9 
RI oe ee a di dra wean ee 56.0 44.0 
ReNINN I ova. onc cassia obi arm tas casa ea at 63.5 36.5 
Electric wiring and fixtures........... 64.0 36.0 | 
eee ter) Aenea 75.3 24.7 | 
Heating and ventilating............... 79.7 20.3 | 
SRS newer irs 33.4 66.6 
IS oe Nines wedi ele a'eaeaaien 38.5 61.5 . . al 
P A r 554 8 POINTS OF DISTINCTION 
, ree Terre eee eee 44.6 55. 
eo a iss nih oan em 67.7 32.3 JUSTIFY YOUR SPECIFICATION OF 
EE Re OE RO I32 24.8 . as a 
ee Ve : MONEL METAL KITCHEN SINKS 
(Nonresidential ) 
= C lass of Work , Material Labor I. Rich, lustrous beauty...with a satiny, glass-smooth surface. 
Excavating and grading ee eee ee 14.5 59.9 2. Neutral silver tone that harmonizes with any kitchen color scheme. 
} NIN cso nets Sule keen ore 63.3 36.7 ‘ 
~ " 9 3B. Rust-proof...highly resistant to corrosion ...easy to clean. 
Carpenter work (builders’ hardware, 4. Solid : ciate . s , 
lumber and millwork ) Pre nie 62.8 37.2 e Solid metal...no coating to chip, crack or wear off... strong as steel. 
Tile PSS TS ad 5 EOD aah TT at ee a 528 47.2 5. Surfaces give cushioning effect that protects dishes against breakage. 
Concrete work SE ate teat ee ORO MLE AR bees 58.4 41.6 @. 31% more work space than ordinary sinks of same nominal sizes. 
Ee a 81.2 18.8 J Standardized sizes and models for every kitchen. 
Electric wiring and fixtures....... w 2s a? 36.1 8. Prices within reach of every family purse. 
ati ; a ee ae fa 26.5 
: ro — and ventilating , = 4 - a 
i um ping cis Sane OSre eee aw 6.4 ieee 6 oe eee Ww © J2.2 ete aaeed as pnd A HIGH NICKEL ALLOY 
Plastering ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 33./ 66.3 thirds Nickel and one-third — = 
SNE hone es bbl Kies nhechdvnesnides 32.8 67.2 a Ny ge ye Of Nel IM TAL 
Ny ere eco aulckhca anew ieccmlt 70.7 29.3 eunee re, Se Saale VaR NICKEL ALLOYS LOOK BETTER LONGER 
’ eR I ee 80.1 19.9 | ema 
| NG RED ORDER: MEE ee ee awe eee” 80.6 19.4 THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, (NC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
PEIBOEMAMOIES «ok coeds ade ccesdseuces 76.7 233 | = 


be — INSULATE 
, WITH 


| Here is how the building dollar goes: 











| (Residential Buildings) 

* Class of Work Percentage of Total Cost U. S. 
Excavatitig and grading... .........5.<. 1.3 | MINERAL WOOL 
Se nr rarer ere me rer eae 14.8 
Carpenter MEMEO ch kiss Sivas & esac a | No better protection from 
— os A I sa ar RN roe ine | the elements can be sup- 
oo en IONS NMe CR aie 4 plied to a building than 
Electric wiring and fixtures............ 4.5 ata 

f Heating and ventilating................ 6.6 —— 

Plumbing ........ eee 10.1 | U. S. Mineral Wool effects 
a tt RE BNI Seda oe Snicoeaadlsive : a constant saving in fuel 
Sen nd vrre eee ye ee ee ee ee ee OL 0's as it protects and assures 
Nt tg EL OE LOM Sete ne + Ree guasieeitites dmath,, 
errr ce eee ee ee ee -€ ee’ : 7 
' RNIN, og oss dk ee es amn eta Saistna ox so less rooms winter and 
summer. 
LO” ae meee Berne ve 100.0 It is cold proof — heat 
y 4 “a1 Buildi proof—fire proof—sound 
(Vonresiaentia uudings ) . ‘ . : 

a ? on g proof and vermin proof. 

Class of Work Percentage of Total Cost cian 

1 Excavating and grading............... 25 No other insulating ma- 
ae recias ki wa blin akcetid eis 17.2 terial offers a like pro- 
NE MN a. s's se hid eaexnten a Cant 6.4 tection. 

NS srs rad tara 8 oho tsd elena dee mehr Ow 1.7 
a I ois. <5 'n occ c-cd abe amrceneutre 20.7 Sample and folder sent 

} ct Me = ee ee 8.7 on request, address 
Electric wiring and fixtures............. 6.6 nearest office. 
Heating and ventilating................ 6.6 
PE cog ha er esis 4s a Sis ew eielnle a2 
Plastering and lathing................. 4.3 U.S. MINERAL 

1 PIRI CEC aot Chis ws staeniy wana tise 1.6 WOOL COMPANY 

Roofing ..... ws eeeeee ail ali asian mie 1.3 280 Madison Avenue 
OO eae iz 
NNT tar crs cent hea. ttn sie Baewe 7.6 New York 

oe ee EERE Eee ee eee eee 8.3 Western Connection 

y ~ _—_ Columbia Mineral Wool Co. 

I si: cy Sons she pinitin oavetate ee 109.0 South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE WIZARD 


Cinderella-like changes,delightfully fabulous, 
are no longer found only in children’s books. 
Nothing less than that takes place in the 
American home today, as the accompanying 
illustrations show, and Good Housekeeping 
for December tells another modern fairy 
story with the architect as the wizard, and 
his pencil the wand. Not fiction this time, but 
facts and figures, as Good Housekeeping con- 
tinues to prove to its 1,850,000 readers the 
value of the architect’s services in the small 


house field. 


AND THE 


This old house, 
with woodshed 
and barn at- 
tached, was com- 
pletely renovat- 
ed at a total cox. 
of $6500. The 
finished exterior 
is shown below. 
Charles H. Um- 
brecht, Architect 


WOODSHED 


As a result, many a speculative eye will turn 
on buildings long given up as hopeless. Thus 
is created many another lively prospect for 
the architect—prospects financially able to 
carry out the materialization. 

Nor does Good Housekeeping’s effort end 
there. Manufacturers of the materials that 
will be needed will find the guaranty of Good 
Housekeeping, applying to everything ad- 
vertised in its pages, a further bit of magic 
makes 


in winning the confidence which 


sales easier—and greater. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 


AMERICAN 











ARCHITECT 








MODERN DESIGN 














and 


CONSTRUCTION 


DETA 






































Observation lounge on the 49th floor of The Irving Trust Company Building at One Wall 
Street, New York City. Architects—Vorhees, Gmelin & Walker 


@ The word “modern” applied to building construction implies modernity not 
only in design detail but in every detail of construction as well. In such de- 
tails as plumbing and heating systems, electrical installations, and sheet metal 
work, Youngstown Steel Pipe, Youngstown Buckeye Conduit and Youngstown 
Steel Sheets insure a permanence of installation in keeping with modern 
construction. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper-steel, under 
the well-known and established trade name ‘‘Copperoid’’ 


General Offices--YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


YOUNGSTOWN 





QUIET elevator operation 


DEVELOPED BY WESTINGHOUSE 


Tenants no longer shun 
the Elevator Zone 


Banging doors and noisy, rattling elevator 
shafts, so irritating to the business office, now 
mark the elevators as of “the older type.” 
Westinghouse has eliminated noisy doors by 
skillful engineering application of new prin- 
ciples on door closers, power operators and 
checking devices. 

Likewise, Westinghouse has achieved per- 
fected alignment of rails, and with the use 
of sliding rail clips has eliminated irritating 
side sway and hatchway rumbles. 

The greater the efficiency, the greater the 
cut in operating costs. 


= 
Westinghouse 
remodeling O cehtation e Uering the newest conception fy GN CKOLA (OM ON CEAIZ: (8) 


of elevator comforts and economical elevator performance. 








